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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


1s published every Friday, at Salem, Colum 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrean Anti-Stavery Society; 
-and ig the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
:governments and pro-slavery church or anl- 
‘gations. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
-ctzaseta Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
‘ Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
‘the only consistent position an abolitionist 
ean occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
-atruction of slavery; it will, so faras its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
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of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 


:and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 


activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
:addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
\tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
» tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do | humanity. 
what they can to aid in the support of the 


paper, by extending its circulation. You 

who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
er that is published in your midst. The 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 

furnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 
$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receiprofthe let No, 










* $1,50 if payment 


be delayed longer than 
3 mos. * , 


(27> No sabiscription.received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions far fess than one year to be paid 
énvariably in advance. 


(<7 We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnasy. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 

The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have busi tra ions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 





lations which may be thus stated : institution which aggregates and involves all 


1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber or a remittance for an old otie, write it, 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the | 
Post Office, bot the name of the County and 
Stale in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pas 

1 is to be changed, be particular to give the | 
name of the office from which itis to be chan- | 
ged, ae well as the one to which it is to be 
sent: 

&. According to general usage, subscribers | 
who do tot give express notice to the Con-| 
trary, are considered as willing {6 éontinve 
their scbseriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rear @ anno: discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, antil all ar 
cearages are , and if they neglect or re- 
Cuse to take their papers from the oage Pad 
which they are directed, or move to other) 

vaces without informiag the publishers, and | 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they | 
are tesponsibie for payment. a 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to'take a newspaper (for which the individ- | 
yal hae subscribed) from the office, and re- | 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma face evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinwe a paper, 
fret pay all errearages, then request the pub- | 
lishers either personally, vy) my your- 
zelf, or through your Post Master to have it 
st 
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— 
Wherein is the United States Constitu- | 
tion Anti-Christian ? 


—_e } 
Not per se a8 & Compact of civil society for | 
the people of this nation, voluntarily asso- 
ciated. Not in its general ends, of declared 
fundamental principles. Not in the majori- 
ty of its prescriptive sections or clauses.— 
ot in ite primary or most important uses.— 
at in several of its practically influential 
assumptions, riptions and requirements 5 
which, in spite of its declared objects, prin- 
ci and uses, stamp it as unequivocally | 
anti-Christian. banat 
{t assumes the necessity, justice and ex- 
iency of war, and military destructive- 
ness as its dernier resort for self-preserva- | 
tion, defence and respect. It expresses no | 
desire, gives no hint, and of course makes | 
no provision for superseding war with peace, | 
ar military force with Christian preventives. 
It clothes Congress with almost vunlimi 
power to declare war, grant letters of marque 


reprisal, sw an army and navy, 
a martial train the militia, and 
things to the maintenance of 


poe renee eighty per 
cont., of the public revenue ordinarily goes 
bhorrent . It makes the 
yd Sn issimo by land and 

him to exercise his military 
1 oceasions of foreign invasion 





] he may 


Neither did it abolish the abominable fo 
reign slave trade, which was then in full ea- 
reer; but actually prohibited the abolition 
thereof, even by amendment, for twenty years, 
without giving the slightest pledge that after 
the year 1808 the traffic should be suppress- 
ed. Thus it sanctioned and pledged the na- 
tional protection to unmitigated piracy against 
It did all this without one soli- 
tary expression of shame, sorrow or com- 
punction. 

‘lt gave slaveholders a preponderating po- 
litieal weight in the election of President 
and Vice President, and in the lower branch 
of the National Legislature, to the extent of 
three-fifths of wll their slaves; wheneg has 
resulted a slaveholding oligarchy in the go- 
vernment, and innumerable evils to the 
count 
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mand of p claiming them under the 
laws of a slavehdélding State, just as if they 
were actual felons, whereby thousands of un- 
forturate people have been subjected, not on- 
ly to recapture, but to all manner of cruelties 
for the innocent act of trying to obtain by 
peaceful flight their natural and inalienable 
rights. 

It pledged the whole national force of 
purse and arms to protect slaveholders against 
domestic violence, though naturally and wan- 
tonly provoked by ge and inh vit 
under the system of slavery. In this way 
the U. S. Constitution clandestinely but ef- 
| fectually endorsed the moral and republican 
| character of slaveholders, held out a bounty 
| of extra political power to the perpetrators of 
| new and aggravated outrages on the rights of 
/ man, installed the slave-trade as the legiti- 
| mate branch of national commerce for twenty 

years, cut off the slaves from all hope of de- 
liverance, either by flight or resistance, made 
the Federal Government Jailer to the slave 
States, opened the door toa long series of 
slaveocratic usurpations, and completely im- 
plicated the whole nation in the guilt of an 
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the wickedness that human beings can com- 
mit against one another or their Creator.— 
All this is as clearly demonstrable as that 
two and two make four. 

Yet this Constitution was framed and 
adopted by a people professing unbounded 
teverence for republican liberty and the natu- 
ral rights of man. And it continues to be 
supported on oath or affirmation by such a 
people, thus far to the triumphant march, 
extension and consolidation of slavery. 

That it may be seen how jealously this 
Constitution guards the liberty of Republi- 
canism against the tyranny of Monarchy and 
the insidious encroachments of foreign in- 
fluence, read the following article : 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall 
accept, claim, receive or retain any title of 
nobility or honor, or shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, accept and retain any pre- 
sent, pension, office or emolument of any 
‘ind whatsoever, from any emperor, king, 
prince, or forcign power, such person shall 
cease to bea citizen of the United States, 
and shall be incapable of holding any office 
of trust or profit under them, or either of 
them.” 

Thus it appears that if a citizen of the 
United States, without a special act of in- 
dulgence from Congress, should accept a 
cane, ora tin medal, ora red ribbon, from 
Queen Victoria, he would forfeitall the rights 
and honors of citizenship. He could neither 
vote or hold office. He would render him- 
self unworthy of membership in the civil so- 
ciety of this liberty-toving Republic. Bat | 
t hold 4 thousand slaves, not only 
without reproach, but with additional politi- 
cal influence, and with the solemn pledge of 
the whole nation that if his slaves run away 
froin him, they shall be delivered up to him 
on demand, and if they rebel against his ty- 
ranny, they shall be crushed by irresistible 
foree, at the public expense, into passive 
submission. And these republican monarchs 
of the plantation, fat and sleek on the spoils 
of liberty, may be made Presidents, &c., &c., 
—made the special guardians of the very 
liberty so jealously guarded from the taint of 
a royal bribe. ‘To accept a royal ribbon dis- 
franchises and all but outlaws a citizen.— 
To hold as slaves hundreds of fellow crea- 
tures is meritorions, Who will swear to 
support such an anti-Christian Constitution ? 
Let no man that names the name of Christ 
blast his conscience by assuming such a 
fearfully criminal responsibility.—Non-Re- 
sistant and Practical Christian. 





From the Pennslyvania Freeman. 
The Present Crisis. 
The importance of the present crisis in 


the progress of our cause cannot well be o- 
verrated, nor can the necessity of a true ap- 





sea, and 
functions on 
' it is unequivocally 
epects 
prescriptively ob! 
-* ther qsplic tly or implicitly, to 


anti-Christian. 


t reservation in favor of conscien- 
ped on any point. In this it is 
hristian. 

t is a pro-slavery compact. Slaveholders 
ers met together, both in 
and ratifying it, with a mutual re- 
of each other’s moral and political 
Gwess to be citizens and rulers in a profess- 
edly republican government; which of itself 
was a practical Seniat of republican liberty. 
No man is morally fit to be trusted with the 
liberties of the 
men of their self-evident rights. 

Its framers and ratifiers held, among them, 
six or seven hundred thousand slaves. Yet 
‘thie Constitution neiMer abolished slavery, 
anor provided for its future abolition, nor con- 
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insurrection. In all these re- | P 


it their allegiance and support, with- | 


Je, who robs his fellow P’ 


reciation of it and wise action in it, by the 


abolitionists. With thrilling interest we 


all its officers and \peet watched the events of the few months 

















“NO UNION WITH § 








EHOLDERS." 


4 time, I resolved that  wonld: some day‘ tan 

away. ‘Lhe morality of the act, 1 dispose of 
as follows: I am myself; you are yourself; 
we are two distinct persons, eqdal pérsons. 
What you are lam. You are a man, and $0 
am 1. God ereated both, and made us sepa- 
rate beings. | am not by nature bound to 
you, or you to me. Nature does not make 
your existence depend upon me, or mine to 
depend upon yours, } cannot walk upon 
your legs, or you upon mine. I cannot 
breathe for you, or yon for me; I must 








Opposition, reprovch and persecution, have 
sifted our ranks, but they have teaded to 
keep us pure. So little have we been expo- 
sed to the temptations of popular favor, that 
we have hardly thought it necessdry to guard 
against it. This is the weak point which we 
are now called to defend with peculiar watch- 
fulness. 

We rejoice with joy unfeigned at the insn- 
bordination evident in the ranks of the pro- 
slavery parties, though it is not all attributa- 
ble to anti-slavery feeling. Had the Whig 
Convention nor.inated a thorough Whig, and 
the Democratic Convention a man not espe- 
cially odious to the Barnburners, no one be- 
lieves there would have been such a breach 
in those parties as we now see; but whatev- 
er local dissensions and personal feelings 
have operated to aid the result, we are.g! 


‘énée shattered, the people are freer to follow 
the leadings of their humanity and sense of 
right. ‘These obstructions removed,men who 
seemed heartless and inhuman before, will 
prove their sympathy with suffering and ab- 
horrence of injustice. The parties have here- 
tofore forbidden the people to read, to hear, 
and especially to fee/ on the subject of slave- 
ry. Their managers have misstated our 
principles, our objects, measures and motives 
and to them the people have listened as to 
oracles. For us to denounce their frauds and 
expose them, or deny their falsehoods. seem- 
ed to their devotees almost like blaspheming 
the gods. Now their spell is dissolved, and 
they stind revealed in their true character in 
the eyes of thousand of their former adhe- 
rents. They can no longer shut out from 
these thousands the vision of their enslaved 
brethren, nor drown their ery for help. 

More than this, the slavery question, much 
as they may try to dodge it, is now forced 
upon them as the great question of the times. 
The character of slavery and its influence on 
the country must be canvassed. All the 
questions of political policy which have hith- 
erto divided the parties are overshadowed by 
this vast question of human rights. The dis- 
solution of old parties has prepared the peo- 
ple to hear and judge of its importance, and 
their own relations and duties toward it. 
What is the duty of abolitionists in this 
crisis? is the question that rises in all hon- 
est minds. e shall not be understood as 
dictatorial in frankly giving it our answer, 
agreeably to our own convictions, as we leave 
all others the same liberty of judgment which 
we claim and exercise. We believe that the 
abolitionists, while they must look with in- 
terest upon the movements of the Free Soil 
party, cannot consistently engage in that or 
any other party which is founded upon a re- 
ognition of the United States Constitution 
nd allegiance to the Government, 

We would act toward the slaveholder in 
good faith, however they eve} 
toward us, and as we intend to protect fugi- 
tive slaves, and prevent their recapture by all 
rightful efforts, and mean to render no aid to 
slavery,we frankly say so to the South. As 
the constitution requires the North to succor 
the slave system, we cannot support or pro- 
mise to support it, and therefore decline pri- 
vileges offered on that condition. 

The South*has a right to expect that every 
inan who adheres to the Constituticn will 
fully sustain its pro-slavery compromises, 
and can justly accuse him of bad faith if he 
does not. Mr. Van Buren and the Free Soil 
party intend to do this, if we rightly under- 
stand them, but abolitionists do not intend it, 
and they should make their very position 
bear witness that they do not. 
No temporary advantages, no apparent ac- 
cession of strength or numbers, can justify us 
in deserting the strict law of right, or dishon- 
oring our faith. 
But aside from constitutional objections, 
we see no consistency in abolitionists gath- 
ering under the lead of a man who does not 
profess one distinctively anti-slavery prinei- 
ple, and who goes only for the non-extension 
of slavery. They regard slavery as a sin 
and crime every where—to be repented of 
and abandoned now; bat Mr. Van Buren 
does not thus regard it; on the other hand he 
thinks it inexpedient to abolish it in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and without doubt, would 
render it all the aid which the Constitution 
grants, and we have no evidence that he 
would recommend even the prohibition of 
the infamous slave traffic in the District and 
between the states. We know the Buffalo 
Platform, while it professes that its great 
Ti and Ai ” 
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breathe for myself, and you for yourself.— 
We are distinct persons, and are each equal- 
KF sor et with faculties necessary to our 
indi 
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vidual existence. 
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otin all the plajn but haste to the 
in of principle. We have our work 
is,as moral reformers. Let us re- 
pb onr zeal and eneigy as our field enlar- 
ow is the time to scatter anti-slavery 
conversation and public meetings. 

and tracts, and periodicals, and 
espondence. [tis the soanshine 
g, and of our harvest tov; for 
climate of reform, fruitage and 
ep perpetnal. We may not desert 
Without disaster to our cause and our 
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‘ For the A. 8. Bugle. 
Im and the Barnbarners. 
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of the Pittsburg Saturday Visiter.” Sel- 
dom rivalled at repartee, and somewhat erra- 
tie withal—just enough so to give an agreea- 
ble vatiety to the productions of her pen.— 
With her political views I have not the least 
particle of sympathy. And it has always 
seemed strange to me, how a woman of her 
spirit and intellectual power couid become 
associated with a political party which de- 
nies to women the right to participate, equal- 
ly with men, in all laudable schemes for 
urging forward the grand reformatory move- 
ments of the age. Perhaps she thinks, with 
Vrederick Douglass, ‘that, so far from pre- 
judice and false views of our equality being 
a valid reason for not acting with a party, it 
is sometimes the most valid reason which 
ean be given for such action.” She tells us 
that she entered the Liberty party without 
an invitation, and brought her own stool ;— 
and if she had continued to occupy it herself 
—steadily and firmly resisting the encroach- 
ments of the ** lords of Creation,”—I should 
not feel half so much inclined to find fault 
with her present position. It was two-thirds 
of a grief to learn that she had merged her 
individual self in Liberty party; and it was 
almost an unbearable calamity to be com- 
pelled to believe that she had consented to 
make room for others upon her stvol, and had 
thus relinquished a portion of her preroga- 
tives. When she assumed the editorial su- 
prevision of the * Visitor,” many of her ad- 
mirers supposed that she would devote a 
large portion of her talents to the dissemina- 
tion of her peculiar views in regard to the 


dalle’; Be well oo the rigits of her own sex ; 


and that, as far as she carried her arms, she 
would prove invincible, But she has proba- 
bly reserved her right to say what she plea- 
ses—sometimes. And her Barnburning as- 
sociates wil] have to endure her scalding as 
patiently as they can, making a practicable 
application of their own principle to cir- 
cumscribe, where they cannot eliminate 
constitutional prerogatives. Do hear her 
talk to "em: ** However odd the notion may 
appear, we should be sorry if you Barnbur- 
ners should sueceed in your first campaign. 
* * * Your organs of destructiveness 
are not sufficiently excited, and a victory 
now would ruin you, by throwing you off 
your guard, whilst it would arouse the ut- 
most vigilance of the enemy. You have got 
far enough to know that ultimate victory, or 
endless slavery, must be yours, so there is 
no danger of your surrendering; and most 
heartily do we wish you a protracted siege, 
until, like Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, 
you may be forced, by obstinate resistance, 
to raze the temple to the ground, leaving not 
a stone upon one another.” Why, what a 
woman! Every hour is an age of misery to 
millions of our enslaved countrymen. And 
shall that misery be prolonged that the Barn- 
burners may endure the ‘tug of war’’ be- 
fore they win the ultimate victory? If the 





purpose isto * limit, | g 
(not to abolish) slavery, seems to require the 
party to prohibit it in the District of Colom- 
bia, yet their “‘embodiment,”’ as the Whigs 
called their perpetual candidate, while ac- 

pting the p . avows himself opposed 
to * immediate emancipation” in the Dis- 
trict, though he would submit to the opinion 
of Congress should both houses pass such a 
bill, and would sanction it. 











The position of the candidate is a_ virtual 
amendment to the platform. Were he elec- 
ted, instead of r ding the adoption by 


Congress of that grand anti-slavery principle 
i diat ipation, where he affirms 





past, connected with the slavery q n 
| their successive developments, and with a 
deep and almost painful anxiety we look upon 
the present posture of our cause. The times 
are full of promise and of a Ne how 4 offer 
|usa tand s y triumph, or a shame- 

fal dicoomfiture, ~— wisely read and heed 

their message, or mistake and disregard it. 

If the abolitionists are equal to this trial, as 

they have been to so many before it, and 

with a firm integrity and calm courage. and 

clear insight for the present and foresight for 

the fatre, they press on their way as the 

ropagators of a Great Trath, they must be 
victorions. A thousand signs give promise 

‘of it. All the jarring elements of broken 
sects and parties are gravitating toward that 

result, and nothing can defeat it but our own 

ence or desertion of principle. But if, 
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their right to do it, he would openly or tacit- 
ly discourage it, as he believes it would be 
unwise. 

In joining the Free Soil party, we must 
accept of the party candidates, whose opin- 
ions are important modifications of the plat- 
form. 

Political abolitionists have often excused 
themselves for acting under the Constitation, 
by the plea that they were trying to amend 
it. With what consistency can they support 
a party which not only prt Ba no proposal to 
amend the Constitution, but breathes no com- 
plaint of its ervel and wicked compromises? 
More than that, which directly limits its an- 
one within the present constitutiona- 
beunds 

But while abolitionists cannot join the par- 


of Mr. Van Buren is going to prove 
the open sesame to the slaves, in the name 
of humanity, crushed and bleeding, spare no 
pains, neglect no duty, and leave no stone 
unturned, until his election is made doubly 
sure. 

~ ‘That the election of Mr. Van Buren will 
prevent the extension of the institution of 
slavery over territory now free, 1 do not be- 
lieve. The time for efficient political action 
may be drawing near—when the North will 
cut loose from the South, and the South will 
havea fair chance to try the experiment of 
taking care of itself, which proceeding wil! 
be in accordance with my ideas of efficient 
political action, under the present Constitu- 
tion. The South has never yet submitted to 
the dictation of the North; and if it ever 
does, it will be for the sake of involving the 
North in its own destruction, Like a fiery 
courser when first bitted, it will be alike 
reckless of its own safety or that of others. 


HARRIET N. TORREY. 
Parkman, Ohio, Sept., 11th, 1848. 





The Mobile Advertiser publishes a \et- 
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From the North Stor. 
To my Old Master. 


Tuomas fein, Sin:—The long and inti- 
mate, the’ by no means friendly, relation 
which unhappily subsisted between you and 
myself, leads me to hope that you will easily 
account for the great liberty which I now 
take in addressing you ia this open and pub- 
lic manner. The same fact may possibly re- 
move any disagreeable surprise which you 


coupled with mine, in any other way than in 
an advertixement, accurately deseribing my 
person, and offering a large sum for my ar- 
rest.” In thus dragging you again before the 
public I am aware that i shall subject 

ag tof co _, 







ntable, 1 a Wanton reck lesge dit 
gard of the rights and propricties of pr 
life. ‘There are those North as well as Scuth, 
who entertain a much higher respect forriglits 
which are merely conventional, than they do 
for rights which are personal and essential. 
Nota few there are in our country, who, 
while they have no seruples against robbing 
the laboror of the hard-earned results of his 
patient industry, will be shocked by the ex- 
treme indelieate manner of bringing your 
name before the public. Believing this to 
be the case, and wishing to meet every rea- 
sonable or plausible objection to my conduct. 
I will frankly state th> ground upon which I 
justify myself in this instance, as well as on 
ormer occasions when T have thought proper 
to mention your name in public, All will 
agree that g man guilty of theft, robbery or 
murder, has torfeited the right to conceal- 
ment and private life; that the community 
have a right to subject such persons to the 
most complete exposure, Sleweeds much 
| may desire retirement, and aim to con- 
ceal themselves and their movements from 
the popular gaze, the public have a right to 
erret them out, and bring their conduct be- 
fore the proper tribunals of the country for 
investigation. Sir, you will undoubtedly 
make the proper application of these gene- 
rally-admitted principles, and will easily see 
the lightin which you are regarded by me. 
I will not, therefore, manifest ill-temper, by 
calling you hard names. I know you to he 
a man of some intelligence, and can readily 
determine the precise estimate which I en- 
tertain of your character. I may therefore 
indulge in language which may seem to oth- 
ers indirect and ambiguous, and yet be quite 
well understood by yourself, 
I have selected this day on which to address 
you, because it is the anniversary of my 
emancipation; and knowing of no better 
way, I am led to this as the best mode of 
celebrating that truly important event. Just 
ten years ago this beautiful September morn- 
ing, yon bright sun beheld me a slave—a 
poor degraded chattel—trembling at the sound 
of your voice, lamenting that 1 was a man, 
and wishing myself a brute. The hopes 
which I had treasured up for weeks of a safe 
and successful escape from your grasp, were 
powerfully confronted at this last hour by 
dark clouds of duubt and fear, making m 
person shake and my bosom to heave with 
the heavy contest between hope and fear. I 
ave no words to describe to you the deep 
agony of soul which I experienced on that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning—(for I left by 
daylight.)—I was taking a leap in the dark. 
‘he probabilities, so faras 1 could by rea- 
son determine them, were stoutly against the 
undertaking. ‘The preliminaries and precau- 
tions I had adopted previously, all worked 
badly. I was like one going to war without 
weapons—ten chances of defeat to one of 
victory. One in whom I had confided, and 
one who had promised me assistance, ap- 
palled by fear at the trial-hour, deserted me, 
thus leaving the responsibility of success or 
failure solely with myself. You, sir, can 
never know my feelings. As I look back to 
them, I can scarcely realize that I have pass- 
ed through a scene so trying. Trying, how- 
ever, as they were, and gloomy as was the 
prospect, thanks be to the Most High, who 
is ever the God of the oppressed, at the mo- 
ment which was to determine my whole 
earthly career,His grace was sufficient, my 
mind was made up. 1 embraced the golden 
opportunity, took the morning tide at the 
flood; and a free man, young, active and 
strong, is the result, 
I have often thought I should like to ex- 
plain to you the grounds upon which I have 
rr myselfin running away from you. 
am almostashamed to do 80 now, for by this 
time you may have discovered them yourself. 
1 will, however, glance at them. When yet 
but a child about six years old, I imbibed 


first mental effort that I now remember on 
my part, was an attempt to solve the myste- 
Ke hy am Ta slave? and with this ques- 
tion my youthful mind was troubled for many 
days, pressing me more heavily at times 
than others. When I saw the slave-driver 
Whip a slave-woman, cut the blood out of 
her neck, and heard her piteous cries, I went 
into the corner of the fence, wept and pon- 
dered over this mystery. I had, through 
some medium I know not what, got some 
idea of God, the Creator of all mankind, the 
black and the white, and that he had made 
the blacks to serve the whites as slaves.— 
How he could do this and be good, 1 could 
not tell. I was not satisfied with this theo- 
ty, which made God responsible fur Slave- 
ry, for it pained me greatly, and I have wept 
over it long and often. At one time, your 
first wite, Mrs. Lucretia, heard me singing 
and saw me shedding tears, and asked of me 
the matter, but I was afraid to tel! her. 1 
was puzzled with this question, till one night, 
while sitting in the kitchen, I heard some of 
the old slaves talking of their parents having 
been stolen from Africa by white men, and 
sold here as slaves. 


may experience on again finding your name |" 





Isis not thatd love*Maryland lees, 


the determination to run away. The very | 4 


In leaving you, I took 
nothing but what belonged to me, and in no 
way lessened yout means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood. Your faculties ined 
yours, and mine became useful to their right- 
ful owner. 1 therefore seé' no wrong in 

part of the trinsaction. Tt is true, 1 went 
seeretly, but that was more your fault than 
mine. Had I let you into the secret, 
would have defeated the enterprize entirely ; 
but for this I shonld have been yee glad to 
have made you acquainted with my intention 
to leave. 

You may perhaps want to know how I 
like my present condition. Tam free to say, 
I greatly prefer. it to that which I 

in Maryland Lam, however, by no means 
prejudiced against that State as suche Ite 
geography, climate, fertillity and prodt 
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frees 
dom mere, You will be surprised to learn 
that people at the Notih labor under,the < 
strange delusion that if the slaves were eman> 
cipated at the South, they would all flock to. 
the North. So far from this being the ¢ase, 
in that event, you would eee many old and 
familiar faces back again at the South. The 
fact is, there are few heré Who weuld not re- 
turn to the South inthe event of emancipa- 
tion. We want to live in the land of our 
birth, and to tay our bones by the side of our 
fathers ; and nothing short of an intense love 
of personal freedom keeps us from the South. 
For the sake of this, most of as would live 
on a crust of bread and’a cup ofcold water. 
Since I left you, I hive had @ rich experi- 
ence. I have occupied s‘ations which I nev- 
er dreamed of whenaslare. ‘Three, out of the 
ten years since I left you, I spent as a com- 
mon laborer on the wharves of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. It was there I earned my 
first free dollar. HK was mine. 1k could 
spend itasT pleased. I could buy hams or 
herring with it, without asking anybody.— 
That was a precious dollar to me. You re- 
member when I used to make seven or eight, 
or even nine dollars a week in Baltimore, 
you would take every cent of it from me ev- 
ery Saturday night, saying that I be’ 

to vou, and my earnings also. J never 

this conduct on your part—to nr the best, I 
thought it a little mean. I would not have 
served you so. Butlet that pass. E was a 
litle awkward about counting money in 
New England fashion when L first landed in 
New Bedford. 1 like to have ed my- 
self several times. I caught myself saying 
fip, for fourpence, and at onetime a man ac- 
tually charged me. with being a runaway, 
whereupon I was silly pegs to become 
one by running away from him, for! was 
greatly afraid he ht adopt measures to 
get me again into Slavery, a condition I then 
dreaded more than death. 

I soon, however, learned to count money, 
as well as to make it, and got on swimming- 
ly. I married soon after leaving off; in fact 
1 was engaged to be married before F left 
you, and instead of finding my companion a 
burden, she was truly a helpmeet. She went 
to live at service, andl to work on the 
wharf, and though we toiled hard the first 
winter, we never lived more happy. After 
remaining in New Bedford for three years. 
I met Wm. Lloyd Garrison, a person of 
whom you have possib/y heard, as he is pret- 
ty generally known among slaveholders.— 
He potitintomy head that I might make 
myself useful tothe eause of the slave by 
devoting a portion of my time to telling m: 
own sorrows, and those of other slaves 8 hich 
came under my observation, This was the 
commencement of a higher state of existence 
than anyto which | had aspired. I was 
thrown into society the most pure, enlighten- 
ed and benevolent that the country affords,— 
Amongthese | have never forgotten you, 
but invariably made you the topic of my 
conversation—thus giving you all the noto- 
riety I could do. I need not tell you that 
the opinion formed of you, in these circles, 
is far from being favorable. They have lit- 
tle respect for your honesty, and less for 
your religion. 

But I was going on to relate to you some- 
thing of my interesting experience. I had not 
long enjoyed the excellent society towhich I 
have referred, before the light ite excel- 
lence exerted a benefiical influence on my 
mind and heart. Much of my early dislike 
of white persons was removed, and their 
manners, habits, and customs, so enti 
onlike what I had been ased to ia the k 
en-quarters on the plantations of the South, 
fuirly charmed me, and gave me a strong 
disrelish for the coarse and degraded cus- 
toms of my former condition. I therefore, 
made an effortso to improve my mind and 
eportment ae tobe somewhat fitted to the 
station to whieh I seemed almost Providen- 
tially called. The transition from _ 

tion to respectability was indeed race and 
to get from one to the other without 

ing some marks of one’s former condition, 
truly a difficult matter. I would not have 
you think that 1am ‘now entirely clear of 
all plantation peculiarities, ‘but my friends 
here, while they entertain the strongest dis- 
like to them, regard me with that charity to 
which my past life somewhat entitles me, 
so that my condition in this respect is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. So far ae my domestic 
affairs are concerned, I can boast of as com- 
fortable a dwelling as yout own. I have as 
neat and industrious a compenion, and four 
dear children—the eldest a girl of nine years, 
and three fine boys, the eldest eight, the 
next six; and the youngest four years old.— 
The three eldest are now going regularly to 
school—two can read and write, and the oth- 
er can spell with tolerable correctness words 
of two syllables. Dear fellows! they are 
all in comfortable beds, and are suund a- 
sleep, perfectly secure under my 
There are noslaveholders here to 
heart by snatching them from my 
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ter from Millard Fillmore which it pronoun- 

ces satisfactory to the bp ey the 
. t no opinion whatever 

ns ‘ne Fie Bells : bot is carefol noise made about it by your 

to state that the writer is contented to let the ers wih ad Ble oe first fon oe 

slaveholders please the t val at there were 

of Srey ded ; a Listes ae woll as slave States. From thet) 


ty, nor vote with them, they do rejoice at whole mystery 
this great breach in the pro-slavery parties. 
They honour those who, not seeing farther, 
are honest to their own hearts in abandoni 
the Sodom and Gomorrah of Whiggery 
Democracy for the Zoar of Free Soil, while 


they repeat to them the angelic warning to 


‘seduced from their adherence to principle, by 
demned it as a sin t God, man, or lib- | seduced from nee popular Bot env geod 
@f epeedy victory, oo = + 
high mora’ ition enter 
name. It designedly avoids pad mee igh well your Re A 8 poli- 
tical party, their faithfulness must disae- 
slaveholding have ever been no they love. 


bial 


was solved at oree. Very soon after this, 


blasta proud mother’s dearest hopes 
my avnt Jinny end uncle Noah ran away, 
and whe 


ing them from her bosom. These 
dren ate ours—not to work up into 
gat and tobacco, but to wateh over, 
and protect, and to rear them up in the 
ture and @dmonition of the gospel—to 
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them op in the paths of wisdom and virtue, 
‘and, as far as we can,to make them useful 
to the world and to themselves. 
slaveholder never appears to me so com- 
pletely an agent of hell, as when I think of 
and look upon my dear children. It is then 
that my feelings rise above my control. 
1 meant to have said more with respect to 
my own prosperity and happiness, but 
thoughts and feelings which this recital has 
quickened, unfits me to proceed further in that 
direction. The grim horrors of Slavery rise 
in all their ghastly terror before ine, the wails 
of millions pierce my heart, and chill my 
blood. I remember the chain, the gag, the 
bloody whip, the death-like gloom overshad- 
owing the broken spirit of the fettered bond- 
man, the appalling liability of his being torn 


away from wife and children and sold like | learned that one proposed to aid in giving me | give us a hearing; and that if we could then | ledged until the Constitution became the 


a beast inthe market. Say not that this isa 
picture of fancy. You well know that I 
wear stripes on my back inflicud by your 
direction ; and that you, while we were broth- 
@ra in the same, church, caused this right 
hand, with which 1 am now penning this 
fetter, to be closely tied to my left, and my 
person diagged at ihe pistol’s mouth, fifteen 
miles from the Bay side to Easton, to be 


sold like a beast in the market, for the al-! 


leged crime of intending to eseape from your 
possesicn. All this and more you remember, 
and know to be perfectly true, not only of 
yourself, but nearly all the slaveholders 
around yon. 
At this moment, yeu are probably the 
guy holder of at least three of my own 
and my only brother in bond- 
age, you 


Oh! sir, a | 
| Fatenns Jones :— 


| For the 4. 8S. Bugle. 


Cuerry Vater, Sept., 1, 1848. 


Our cause is onward. Last Sunday I 


| commenced a s@ies of meetings in Crawford 
‘county, Pennsylvania, at Linesville. Not 
| knowing any friend on whom to call, 1 called 


lat the tavern, and inquired concerning the 
meeting. IT learned that the notice had been 
| so far circulated as to create some sensation, 
| Some were for closing the house against'me ; 
some were shocked because I would so dese- 
crate the Sabbath as to hold an anti slavery 
meeting on that day; and I afterwards 
‘a coat of “tar and feathers.” But after all, 
the Louse was opened, and rather more than 
an * Apostolic number” tardily assembled to 
hear me. 1 concluded that the best I could 
do, under the circumstances, would be to 
aim a blow at their inhuman Sabbatarian no- 


’ 





i 
| tions, 
zeal lay at the bottom of the whole ; and that 


they could make it subserve their party in- 
terests. For the few last years it is well 





observed in the national workshops, where 
the monitions of the infernal Mexican war 


ae your own proper- | were manufactured 5 but at this governmental 


ty. are edon your ledger, or 
perhaps have beeu sold to human flesh mon- 
gers, with a view to filling your own ever- 
hungry purer, Sir, I desire to know how 
and where these dear sisters are. Have you 
sold them? or are they still in your possession? 
What has become of them? are they living 
or dead? ~=What has Secome of my dear old 
grandmother, whem you turned out like an 
old horse, to die in the woods—-is she still 
alive} Write and let me know all about 
them. If my grandmother be still alive she 
is of no service to you; for by this time she 
must be nearly eighty years of age——too old 
to be cared for by one to whom she has ceas- 
ed to be of service, send her tome at Roches- 
tet, or bring her to Philadelphia, and it shall 
be the crowning ns + mney of my life to take 
care of her in her old age. Ob! she was to 
me a mother, and a father, so far as hard la- 
bor for my comfort could make her sach.-= 
Send me my grandmother! that I may watch 
Over and take care of her in her old age. 
And my sisters, let me know all about them. 
IT would write to them, and learn all I want 
to know of them without disturbing you in 
any way, but that, through your unrighteous 
conduct, they have been entirely deprived of 
the power to read and write. You have 
kept them in utter ignorance, and have there- 
fore robbed them of the sweet enjoyment of 
writing or receiving letters from absent friends 
and relatives. Your wickedness and cruelty 
in this respect on your own fellow-creatures, 
are greater than all the stripes you have laid 
opon my back, or theiree It is an outrage 
upon the soule—a war upon the immortal 
spirit, and one for which you must give 
account at the bar of our common Father and 
Creator. 

The responsibility which you have as- 
sumed in this regard 1 truly awfuleand 
how you could stagger under it these many 

jears is marvellous. Your mind must have 

+ your heart hardened, your 

conscience seared and petrified, or you would 
have long since thrown off the accursed load 
and sought relief at the hands of a sin for- 
giving od. How, let me ask, would you 
ook upon me, were I some dark night in 

company with a band of hardened villians, 


| the hypocritical ery of Sabbath desecration 


| Sabbath desecration what pious priest or se- 


Linesville? Also, most of the famous bat- 
tles of that war were fought on Sundey.— 
But did this sacreligious deseeration of their 
“holy day cause either the men in black 
or their flocks, of the good place in question, 
to stand aghast? I think as T put these 
questions, and others of a similar character, 
the few listening were struck forcibly with 





that had been raised against me. It is evan- 
gelical, according to the Linesville standard 
of orthodoxy, to manufacture the weapons of 
a war waged for the purpose of extending 
the curse of slavery over the fair plains which 
the semi-barbarous Mexicans—as we taunt- 
ingly call them—have consecrated to liberty, 
on Sunday! 1t is perfectly Christian, ac- 
cording to the same standard, to plunge those 
Sunday-wrought weapons into the hearts of 
innocent men, and eend a Sunday-wrought 
and Sunday-losded bomb shell into a compa- 
ny of innocent women and children, while 
even around the altar, on Sunday! All this 
is no violation of the sanctity of the Sabbath! 
Making deadly weapons on Sunday, and 
with them dealing death to inrocent homan 
beings on Sunday, is no evangelical violation 
of the Sabbath! But when I ask tobe heard 
in behalf of the perishing millions of slaves 
of this “land of Sabbaths,” Linesville is 
hoffor-stricken beyond measure. 

The inevitable conclusion which these 
glaring absurdities force upon us is, that the 
church and clergy “keep” the day, not 
from any reverence for it, but because it 
“brings great gain to their craftsmen.”— 
‘This was the impression J aimed to leave, 
and think I succeeded. 








to enter the precincts of your own elegant 
dwelling and seize the person of your own 
lovely danghier Amanda, and carry her off 
from your family, friends and all the loved 
ones of her youth— make her my slave—com- 
a her to work, and I take her wages—place 
er naine on my ledger as property—disre- 
gard her personal righis—fetter the powers 
of her immortal soul by denying her the right 
and privilege of learning to read and write— 
her coarsely—clothe her scantily, and 
whip her on the naked back oceasionally ; 
more and still more horrible, leave her un- 
—a degraded victim to the brutal 
lust of fiendish overseers who would pollute, 
blight, and blast her fair soul—rob her of all 
di ht, Uhiparenieg her virtue, and annibilate 
all in her person the graces that adorn the 
ter of virtuous womanhood? I ask 
how would as regard me, if such were my 
conduct? Oh! the vocabulary of the damn- 
ed would not affurd a word sufficient! 
nal, to express your idea of my God-provo- 
wickedness. Yet sir, your treatment 
° whee Beg ry sisters is in all essential points, 
y like the case | have now supposed. 
ing a8 would be such a deed on m 
part, it would be no more so than that whic 
you have committed against me and my sis- 


ters. 

1 will now bring this letter to a close, you 
shall. hear from me again unless you let me 
hear from you. I intend to make use of you 
Weapon with which to assail the system 
of —as a means of concentrating pub- 

on the system, and deepenin 
t of trafficking in the souls a 


infer- 
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heen Gen, ee tas om. of -pen 
a8 a means of exposing character 
the American church and —and asa 
means of bringifig this ty nation with 


a seems FRY doing this > 
lowa ‘on personally. 
rhe under which you wou 
mine, and there ie noth- 
tch you might need for 

whieh I would not readily 

|» I should esteem _ privi- 
you an example as to how man- 
fo treat each other. 


am your fellow man but not your slave. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


P. send of the contai 
ing Pape anes pelegne¥. Be. - 
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tes piety — 
td 8 fd ich fills 
and makes | 


to himself, 
veneration. 


‘St piety’ thay 


+ rae here 
not choose» 
folly and im- 


age ed 





Next ting in C tville. Free Soil 
rife here. Found also quite a generous feel- 
ing among the members of this party.— 
“The Free Soil Advocate,’ published here, 
very generously published a list of notices. 
The * Courier,” also, a neutral paper, pub- 
lished a notice of my meeting held on the 
evening of the day the paper went to press. 
Other facilities, such as * ringing the bell,” 
furnishing a comfortable house and lighting 
it, &., which were afforded, helped on the 
meeting very much. 

My effort here was first, to convince the 


| people that slavery is a terrible sin, and 


that slaveholders are terrible sinners. This, 
I am thoroughly convinced, isa very import- 
ant duty, notwithstanding the loud preten- 
sions of the masses to anti-slavery. Howev- 





_ has to involve herself in all these.” 





er I may have succeeded in convincing, all 


| acknowledged that 1 had cleasly established 
' that point. 


On the second evening I tok up the Buf- 


' falo Platform, and construed it to mean, in 


the concise language of J. R. Giddings, 


| “that the Free States have the same consti- 
_ tutional rights to be free from all the support, 


disgrace and guilt of slavery, that the South 
l asked 
_ the Free Soil friends if, according to their 


| understanding, I had correctly construed it. 
_ They all agreed that 1 had. I next asked if 


they regarded slavery as so greata sin that, 
were this not their constitutional right, they 
| would go for it at the expense of the destruc- 
| tion of the Constitution! They answered 
| yes, and could not decently give any other 
| answer, after agreeing that all who support 
| slavery are necesearily the greatest of vil- 
' Jains, 

I then showed that slavery was a munici- 
pal institution—that the slave by coming 
North did not thereby become /ree—and that, 
consequently, the Constitution of the United 
States is a great overshadowing municipal 
Jaw, and paramount to all others, which 
makes Pennsylvania and Ohio Slave T'erri- 
|tory. That were Zachary ‘T'aylor’s 280 
| slaves to go to the Free Soil friends of Co- 
nesutville, and ask from them protection, 
| they had no soil on which they could plant 
"themselves, and hurl a constitutional defiance 

into the face of their claimant, but were 
| sworn, ‘se datifel citizens of the government, 
to “ deliver them up.”’ I also showed that 
| in other ways they were constifulronally tied 
to the support of slavery. 1 did not fail, 
course, to push them up to the conclusion 





I undertook to show that sectarian | 


they had no regard for the day further than | 


known that no cessation of labor has been, 


date layman turned pale, in or round about | 





| Slaveholders.”” 














Se 


hat their on/y salvation was in dissolution, cratic countenance of your proposed Consti- cry, ‘** No union with slaveholders,’ 
| that the true motto was, “No union with | tution. * * * 


I would rather submit 
myself toa tax fo pay for every negro in the 


| induce professed abolitionists to inquire— 
| with a sincere desire to follow the Truth, 


That they were startled with these bold United States, than saddle posterity with | even though it should lead them out of their 
| positions, and the strong arguments by which such a Constitution.” And the people have | present political partnership--what course du- 
they were hacked, is not to be wondered at + | understood, and yet understand that it is de- | ty requires at their hands, we shall feel we 


but they received it cautiously, and from the 


| mach to hope that calm reflection will bring 
| them to the right result, 


Went next to Spring Corners. Called on 


| a Free Soil friend, who seemed very much | the adoption of the Constitution. 
| afraid that our efforts would seriously injure | the North stands ready to protect the South 
that movement, but he assured me that “if | against * domestic violence"’ from her chat- 


we would wait antil offer election, he would 


| would immediately step mp on to it” 1! 


| signed in certain of its parts to protect slave- 
candor and fairness manifested, it is not too | 


ry. Under it, fugitives have been, and are 
yet, “delivered up’’—a recognition of the 
slaveholders right to property in human flesh 
which the South never insisted upon prior to 
Under it, 


tel laborers—an obligation never acknow- 


| show him a higher platform than his, he | law of the land. 
Here then is the position of every voter.— | 


| thonglt how a man of good felings most | He stands pledged asa component part of 
| feel in such a predicament; and you can} the government to deliver up the fugitive 


i . 
| think too, as wellas I. 


Held two meetings, slave from Georgia to the man to whom, 
both small, but I think very profitable. 1 under the laws of that Stale, he owes service 


have not labored ip vain, and that the words 
, we have spoken, however unseemly or un- 
‘ couth their arrangement, have served rightly 
{ to direct inquiring minds. 
| pits. bets 


i The Pic-Nic. 





The children’s Pie-Nice advertised for 
| Tuesday last, was held, the meeting part in 
| the Friends’ house, and the eating part in 
| Liberty Hall. Our engagements were un- 
| fortunately such we were not able to he pre- 
| sent, but judging from the crowds of jeyous 
| little faces we saw passing by, and from the 
| teports of thuse who attended, the occasion 


| must have been interesting and highly satis-— 


| factory to both speakers and hearers. Chil- 


succeeded in awakening a strong desire to ; or labor; he stands pledged to resist every | dren from ten and twenty miles distant were 


have a meeting held that should afford an | attempt of the bondman to regain his freedom 
opportunity fora fair and fell discussion of | and rise from chattelism to manhood; and | 


| the wholequestion. Those present engaged, | he impiously calls tpon Almighty God to 


| large meeting. a 
| 


| Went from Spring Cornery to Lot€ port. prove himeelf a perjured man, and asserting | 


| Rather hard soil. 
| Second respectable for numbers. 


First meeting very small. 
At this 
| meeting several declared they were in favor 
of slavery, a declaration for which I was en- 
tirely anprepared, as I had not heard the like 
before for several years. So far did the place 
seem behind the times that I judged it best 
tu dwell entirely upon the fundamentals of 
anti-slavery —to confine myself to elementary 
principles. I hope the effect will be to lead 
the people of Lockport to turn round and be- 
come genuine abolitionists. 

At the close of the second meeting some 
young men engaged in a rowdy scene, of 
which they will hereafter be ashamed if 
shame be left them. Although they offered 
me no violence, decency could not boast of 
coming off half so well. 

But the cause progresses. 

Yours for the triumph, 
H. W. CURTIS. 


—-_-enenere—————eeeeeee 
ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, SEPTEMBER 29, 1848. 








‘| LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 





and I believe they wili be true to their en- witness: his sincerity in the promises he hild with one of his little books on peace, 


gagement, to use their efforts to get up a wakes. He may, it is true, endeavor to jus- | thus disposing we should judge, of two hun- 
tify himself as an abolitionist, by striving to 


that when he swore todo this wickedness, 
he did not intend to do it. The man who 
says he acts in bad faith to the slaveholder, 


sign to do, may tell the truth to the slave- 
holder and lie to others—there is no know- 
ing when to believe him. He may plead ig- 


to swear todo he knows not what. No at- 
tempted justification, no fine spun sophistry 


registered in heaven, it stands recorded as 
an oath not to elevate, but to degrade hu- 
manity, not to scatter blessings, bnt to fasten 
curses upon mankind ; and we put the ques- 
tion seriously and pointedly to every voter 
whose ear we may gain, Will the election 
of Gen. Taylor, Gen, Cass, Martin Van 
Boren or Gerrit Smith, justify you in thus 
becoming, whether in good or bad faith, the 
pledged allies of slavery? The election of 
some one of these candidates to the Presi- 
dential chair may be very desirable; but is 
it so desirable, that you, who profess to be 
an abolitionist, may, to secure it, swear to 
uphold slavery ? for in voting for Gen. Cass 
you vote for the Constitution, in casting your 
ballot for Taylor, you cast itin favor of the 
Constitution, in laboring to secure the tri- 
umph of Van Buren, you perpetuate the Con- 





O¢7- Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut ste. 








Something to be Remembereds 


Tt would be well for every one whocon- 
templates casting a ballot at the approaching 
Presidential election, to remember that his 
vote is not simply an expression of prefer- 
ence for one of the nominees, but involves 
certain obligations, t s the embodiment 
of certain pledges. To prefer one man to 
another o8 chief magistrate of the nation, 
may be harmless in itself; but to submit to 
sinful conditions, to consent to commit a 
wrong actin order to invest that preference 
with political power, is unquestionably a 
violation of principle and ought to be shun- 
ned. The successful nominee, whether 
Cass, Taylor, Van Buren or Smith, must 
promise, as the agent of the people, as the 
man whom ail the members of government 
have consented shall be their representative, 
to sustain the United States Constitution, 
and faithfully see all its provisions executed ; 
and this is a fact which we fear is overlook- 
ed by many. The great mass of politicians 
are so engrossed in laboring for the success 
of their respective favorites, that they forget 
that each and every one—implied/y by his 
vote, and expressly by the oath of the suc- 
cessful candidate—swears to uphold and de- 
fend that Constitution which is unquestiona- 
bly based on a compromise of Republican 
and Christian principles. 

And we now refer to the subject because 
at this time the character of the Constitution 
is not rightly appreciated. It is regarded as 
a beautiful theory of government, as,simply 
a glorious document, rather than as the or- 
ganic law of the land, binding every member 
of the government faithfully to fulfil its eve- 
ry article and section as circumstances may 
require, and by whose power slavery has 
been protected and grown to giant size, laugh- 
ing to scorn all attempts to bind his will. 

Yes, let it be borne in mind that every 
vote cast, isa pledge to sustain slavery by 
and through the United States Constitution. 
For it has not been denied—save by a small 
minority, who might as well deny that there 
is a Constitution—that the framers of the na- 
tional compact designed it to be pro-slavery, 
and that its ratifiers, from the time the ques- 
tion of its adoption was first presented to the 
people, down through every successive elec- 
tion, have ever regarded it as such. ‘To say 
that the fathers did not intend to protect sla- 
very when they framed the Constitution, is 
to say that they lied; for every one familiar 
with the debates in the Convention called 
for that purpose, cannot be ignorant that they 
repeatedly affirmed that certain clauses were 
designed to favor that accursed system. In- 
deed, Governeur Morris declared: + 
is the most prominent feature in the atiste- 











titation, in striving to make certain the 
election of Gerrit Smith, you give strength 
to the Constitution. Vote for whom you 
will, yon vote for the Constitution of the 
United States. You vote for chains, and 
whips, and thumb 6, and branding irons, 
and crushed hopes, and blighted affections, 
and degraded intellect for the slave; you vote 
for enervating luxury, and vicious indol 





promising to do that which he does not de- | 


norance of the character of the Constitution; | 
| that ignorance is sinful, for he has no right 


can alter the character of the oath. It is! 


| there; ample provisions was made for all at 
| the intermission feast, and at the close of the 
| meeting Henry ©, Wright presented each 


| dred of more copies. 
| "There is scarcely a fatheror amother to he 
found who is not anxious that their children 
| should be peace children,that they should shun 
| fighting, avoid quarrelling, and be in short as 
| they imagine that Jesus in his childhood 
| must have been, for they know that the pre- 
| valance of such a gentle, lamb-like disposi- 
| tion would make the light of home brighter 
| and multiply family blessings. It is all well 
| enough for H. C. Wright, thus to teach chil- 
| dren, but when he preaches the same doc- 
, trine to children of a larger growth, when he 
would have the great family of man live out 
the principles of Christian love, when he 
would convert the warrior into a non-resis- 
tant, the man of blood intoa man of peace. 
we then hear it senselessly asserted that the 
adoption of such principles and measures 
would lead to confusion, anarchy and blood- 
shed among the larger children who claim 
tobe men. There is food for reflection in 
the remark that **We whip children for 
fighting, and despise men for not fighting.”’ 
Why is this so? Are the moral nature of 
little and big children different, or why are 
not peace men as lovely as peace children? 


The Seventh of November. 


It would be a happy thing for anti-politi- 
cians—and for politicians too—if this day 
was past, and the Presidential agony over.— 
Men are hardly sare now; much politics has 
made them mad, and reason cannot regain 
herempire until the election is decided.— 
Who will be the next President? is at this 
time the question of questiors, the Aaron's 
tod which swallows up all the others, and 
however others may regard it, we feel it to 
be a mortifying fact that in a nation profess- 
ing d tic equality, there 1s not one of 





and sensual deb t,and gross i lity 
and absolute despotism for the slaveholder ; 
you vote for continued servility, and recrean- 
cy to principle, and sinful compromises, and 
unnatural union with men-stealers for the 
peeple of the North. And this, no matter 
whether Whig or Democrat, Free Soil or 
League, be your party designation; for the 
South has the game in her own hands, and 
none may play it with her, except upon the 
prescribed terms as set forth in the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. Remember this! 


ADDENDA. 





Since writing the foregoing, the thought 
has occurred to us that some of our readers 
may suggest that this is not by any means 
the first time we have spoken of the sinful 
compromises of the National Compact.— 
Very true, and probably it will not be the 
last, for it is a subject whose importance de- 
mands that it be kept continually before the 
people. The changes must be rung and re- 
rung upon it, until all who are parties to the 
governmental contract become fully aware of 
the character of the wicked obligations they 
have thereby assumed. We remember hear- 
ing of a professed abolitionist of New Eng- 
land—a clergyman whose anti-slavery zeal 
was represented rather by an indefinite faith 
than by well-defined works—who one day 
received a letter, with the seal bearing the 
device of a kneeling slave, and the motto— 
“4m JI not a man and a brother?” The 
motto arrested his attention, and produced an 
entire change in the character of the man.— 
In relating its effect he said, ** When J knelt 
down by my bedside in prayer, I saw kneel- 
ing there a fettered slave with his manacled 
hands raised to heaven, and I heard bis pa- 
thetic appeal, *.4m J not a man and a bro- 
ther ?? And in the morning, my first thoughts 
were of that slave, and his cry for help rang 
in my ears, and he implored for aid on the 
broad ground of Christian equality, ‘2m J 
not a man and a brother?’ And when | 
knelt in the pulpit, there was the slave kneel- 
ing by my side, and I received no rest for 
my conscience until I came out and publicly 
acknowledged, yes, you area man and a 
brother, and as a man I will demand the re- 
storation of your rights, as 2 brother I will 
plead with a brother’s zeal for your deliver- 
ance. 

If we can do as good a work as did that 
anti-slavery motto, if by continually assert- 
ing the pro-slavery chasacter of the Consti- 





jtution, by continually repeating the batile- 


the three candidates to whom is epen the 
probability of success, who believes in man's 
inaleniable right to liberty. Yes, we re- 
peat it, nota single man of the three most 
popular candidates, believes in the right of 
all men to be rree, and to be free now. And 
yet each of them claim to be true Democrats—- 
Taylor with his 280 slaves, Cass with his 
pro-slavery servility, more contemptible than 
slaveholding rascality, and Van Buren who 
favors the continuance of man-stealing in 
the District of Columbia. Ifthe American 
people were a nation of Freemen; if they 
loved liberty forall and sought to bestow it 
upon all, would they have degraded them- 
selves by selecting such candidates to rep- 
resent their views? Never! It is because nei- 
ther Whig, Democrat, ro Free Soiler under- 
stands the rights of man, that they have cho- 
sen as their respective candidates men who 
do notand never have advocated the right of 
man to be free now, free as God designed he 
should ever be when he spake him into be- 
ing. 

Contracts on THe Sappata.—A case 
was recently decided in the Supreme Court 
of Masachusetts; Chief Justice Shaw presi- 
ding, in which the validity of the Statute 
prohibiting secular business on the Lord’s 
Day was fully reeognized. An action was 
brought by J. L. Potter against E. G. Gree- 
ly for a violation of a bond not to run a bread 
cart on his own account, or for any other per- 
son except the plaintiff, over a certain route, 
for a specified length of time. Greely plead- 
ed that, though the bond was dated on a 
week day, it was in faet made and signed on 
the Lord’s Day, between sunrise and sunset; 
and not being a work of necessity, charity, 
or mercy, was in contravention of the Lord’s 
Day act, and consequently null and void.— 
Chief Justice Shaw decided that the bond in 





and gave judgment accordingly for the de- 
| foadeat.-- Besten Trav. i 


The above decision it appears is based 


servance of the Sabbath, If we understand 


all which are made on Sunday. 
morality with a vengeance ! 





* we can | 


this case was void, because made at a time 
when such an act could not be legally done, 


| on a law enacted to promote the better ob- 


the morality of the decision, it may thus be 
summed up:— All contracts made on week- 
days must be religiously observed—if a man 
says he will doa thing he must do it; but | 4 magine. Let the ques 

if he makes a contract on the Lord’s Day, if d p Aer and without iostons ta teas. 
on the Sabbath he promises to perform a cer- | cussed a8 
tain act, he need not do it, but is justified in 
forfeiting his word as often as he makes such 
contract or gives such promise. In plain En 
glish, it compels a man to act the trath in all 
engagements made on Monday, Tuesday &c., 
but politely tells him he may give the lie 
This is 


To Correspondents. 


H.N.T. The establishment inquired af- 
ter is not now in operation. Shall endeavor 
to write soon—have Jong been intending to 
do it. 

1. W. N. Will have seen ere this that 
the information contained in his letter has 
been anticipated. 

H. E. S. As he is indebted on Bugle ae- 
count, we have placed the $1 to his eredly 
| there, 
| J. Me N. Hope to write soon. The 
| friend queried after is much better than she 
has been. 

A. K. F. Letter received. Books not 
yet come to hand. Have not heard whe- 

ther they have reached C. 
| Sci. Am. Please forward index—the copy 
| sent was damaged. 
E. W. Have complied with the condi- 
tions. Please leave it at A. S, Office, 142, 
; Nassau st, 











| Meeting at Berlin. 

| The meeting advertised fur H. C. Wright 
at Berlin, is to be at Berlin, Mahoning Co. 
This stat tis d | necessary as we 
Tearn that some have supposed Berlin, Star/s 
Co., to be the place designed. 





Ex. Committee 
Will meet on the Ist of October at the house 
of James Barnaby, at 2 o'clock P. M. 


RECEIPTS 

Wil! be publishee next week, when it is ho- 
ped there will be more money to acknow- 
ledge. 

Henry Cray, it appears, will not con- 
sent to have his name used by his friends in 
connection with the Presidency; he proba- 
bly considers himeelf politically dead, and 
buried beyond all hope of resurection.— 
Clay demonstrations are nevertheless being 
made in many places, and it would be no 
matter of surprise should his admirers insist 
upon fighting under bis banner with or with- 
out his consent, for many of them consider 
that defeat with Clay would be more glosi- 
ous than victory with Taylor. 


Atrempt To Muaper.—Two of John C. 
Calhoun’s slaves have been arrested and 
committed to prison, ona eharge of attempt- 
nz to murder his wife by putting oxalioacid 
in her ter. ; 





Emancipation in Kentucky. 


The reports which reach us through news- 
papers and private letters, in regard to the 
sentiment of our fellow-citizens upon the 
subject of emancipation, are of cheering cha- 
racter. Every where the minds of men are 
engaged in thinking more or less earnestly 
upon this matter, and all, since the second 
decisive vote upon the convention, appear to 
rest in the conviction that emancipation must 
take place, though of course there is every 
variety of opinion as to the time and mode. 
Letters from New Castle, Paris, Frankfort, 
and other important towns, agree in their rep- 
resentations of the public mind. 

One thing, then, we may regard as settled, 
that, whatever the results of the discussion 
of the subject of emancipation may be, the 
subject is tu be discussed, generally, univer- 
sally, thoroughly, and within a short period. 

To many persons the idea of such disene- 
sion brings only anxiety and alarm. 
think it must be attended with bitterness and 
alienation, if not with absolute danger to the 
peace and safety of society. There are good 
and earnest minds which partake of these 
apprehensions, minds for which we have 
great respect. To such we wish to offer a 
few thoughts. 

And, first, none of you can doubt that, 
whatever immediate difficulties may rise, the 
ultimate results of the discussion of the ques- 
tion of emancipation, must be good, inesti- 
mably good. That result, of course, will be 
freedom, universal freedom ; the deliverance 
of our State from a system, whose influences 
pete patriot deplores. Our State now is in 
bondage. It not only has slavery in ita 
midst, but it is itself enslaved. Slavery al- 
ways enslaves. Its fetters are thrown over 
every limb of society. Nota single social 
interest can escape its thraldom. Agrieul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, everythi 
pertaining to the moral or industrial presen 
ty, experiences its palsyinginfluence, Free- 
dom and life, slavery and death, are forever 
and inevitably associated. Now, surely, 
every one, who desires the prosperity and 
happiness of his State, most desire that so- 
cial condition with which prosperity and 
happi are ted, and freedom 

can produce that condition. 

Supposing, then, that trials and inconve- 
niences must ‘in bringing 
about that condition, can any wise man, any 
patriot hesitate ? Is it not better, infinitely 
better, boldly to meet, and calmly to bear, 
any present trouble, for the sake of future 
good, than cowardly to shrink from duty, 
and thereby perpetuate a fearful evil ? 

Undoubtedly difficulties, great difficulties, 
must he encountered, in solving wisely and 
well, the problem of emancipation ; and what 
good was ever wrovght out for > ex- 
cept through labor and trial? This 
condition on which alone endu 
for mankind can be gained ; but it 
dition which the patriot and 
have always cheerfull 5 

Bat, in the csuad’ plese though we ad- 
mit that difficulties must be encountered in 
effecting the great 
to freedom, yet we do not 
difficulties will be as great a 
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question of interest, not 
clique, but for all, slaveholders 
slaveholders, 


rich aad poor, white 
svete Ahn hn . 
hended. Obstacles presets deemed lap. 
movable, will disappear, and ways to success 
will open, where now to the most sanguine, 
aty ne As in 

life, 1 
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From the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter. 
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We have thus far spoken with reference 
only to the difficultivs attending the diseus- 
sion of the question of emancipation. But} 
there is a brighter side to the subject; there | 
are advantages as well as difficulties con: | 
nected with its discussion. 





We call attention to the article from the ; 
Scott ; , sank ta | Gazette, about the sale of the preacher in 
wan time a pag | Louisville, who was adjudged not to be a 

Ri eeeere were we. TEVaTENS. ‘ * | citizen of the United States, and so not enti- | 
bg oe will have 7 Yonge | tled to protection under the Constitution.— | 
fi  dwhile. bi po a acted Papeete Ly all perties | How will Massachusetts, and the other States 
@ ‘ est, } hi ; ae age 
oad wae forgetful at thé diGetenten which | which recognize the es cog he bed rf 
divide th oan as politicians, remembering only | suffrage, like this Semmes, Then Cae vet 
b P ” P hich Stee iets anlaiti..| A Kentucky judge can tell them whom they 
the — Interests which unite ° j may reckon citizens, and whom not! To us | 
zens and men. 


And in addition to the favoring cireum- | “7 i ~ Paes pags 00g Se by ee 
r | try, free b e laws thereof, is nota ! 
stances presented by the time chosea, for the | af that rs Band This resort of this petty ty- 
consideration of this subject, there are ad- | tant is about a mateh fur Calhoun’s position, | 
vantages not to be overlooked in the diseus- | i1,.¢ men are not born, and only one ever Was | 
ston itself, of such a subject. It takes men’s | created, The judge allows free negroes may | 
minds away from the worn out routine of | ie horn, but they cannot be born Americans ! | 
politics and the worse than useless topics of | What next? Will the insolent, bragadocia, | 
partisan — 2 se Anat faalpee na woman-whipping chivalry of Kentucky, who 
Salle Maaibts co socktossd e The high and | put ladies in the penitentiary fur being ac- 
g ad. , 
Sacred interests of society pass in solemn re- 
view, the claims of justice and humanity | 
fesie a . o age of men. aggre | the crime of going into one of their polluted | 
v ve their) .:: "tay" . Sy 
desirable i it the youn cache tit iea io shave te lnpent (ces Tera 
vast and elevati Minds thus impress- | (ys Doo AA Me Mage A soaps 
7 be tinge. SPridtpah P | Webster in the penitentiary for riding in the 
ed will not easily sink into low and selfish | carriage with a Methodist preacher, who was | 
thoughts, nor will they voluntarily consent | aiding her slaves to regain their liberty, was | 
pase ped oo Mees pence a well employed in selling another Methodist 
cal pottage pirth- 


R | | preacher fur acting barber forthem. In Ken- 
right of independence and manliness, of | tucky Slavery exists in its mildest furm—it 
pk every true and noble mind is con- | was there in Louisville we gained our ideas 
scious. 


. |} of slaveholders, and found the utter impo- 

Let the young men, now coming on to the | tence of language to convey any impression 
stage of active life, have their hearts warmed | o¢ their meanness. Much has been said a- 
and their minds quickened by the gifted and ‘bout their eruelty and tyranny; but their 
powerful of our State—burning words from | mean, lousy littleness was the feature which 
souls all alive with love for humanity, and | struck us—-the cowardice which induced 
our country would have a right to expect! them to threaten us with a coat of tar and 
hereafter from those young men glorious | feathers, for telling them they were not men, 
lives—lives consecrated to the highest inte- | but woman-whippers,—for fear, as they said, 
rests of society, noble, sublime. From men | uh talk should overthrow their institutions. 
thus introduced into public life, we should Jy 51 think of a set of fellows, calling them- 
have statesmen instead of politicians, Patriols | colyves men, and living under the institutions 
in place of partisans, and not our State only, 
but our country would hail their advent to 
the national councils with gratitude and joy. 


—Louisville Examiner. | 


| quainted with fulks who aid the spoiled to | 
escape from the hands of the spoiler, be per- 
mitted to sell free citizens of the North for! 


| they are afraid some little old woman will 
| blow over—just think of them breaking up a 
barber shop and selling the barber, for fear 
he should subvert their glorious institutions, 
aT | and teach their happy slaves to run from 

The New Party. ; their Eden. We were once badly off fur a 
. girl when there, and Mr. S. mentioned it to a 

| big loafer who used to go swaggering through 














Sale of an American Citizen. | 


| which provides that ‘the Citizens of each 


| used in the C 


| stitution; that he was not a party to the so- sundered. 


| or of the Government of the United States, | children of their fithers. 





— ———— — 
act referred to, tried and convicted, and would 
by this Court—To which the Justice pleaded | of our nation’s guilt. 


plaintiff demurred to the plea. 


‘Fhe grounds of the demurrer, as argued by | Gather the dead carcases which fell by dis- | of land, given to all the returned volunteers. 


the counsel for the plaintiff were, that the act ease and the bullet, and the sword, in those 


in violativn of the Constitution of the United tacle! Who slew all these? 


The officer proceeded to fill up the usual 


| under which the plaintiff was convicted, was | two wars, and let us look at the horrid spec-| printed form—deseribing the man as having 
You who! light hair and eyes, &c., &c.,; but before he 


States—See fourth Article, second Section— | supported these infamous wars, either by the | got through, he in some way made the dis- 


tongae or the pen—you who furnished the 


State be entitled to all the privileges and im- | means for bloodshed—you who would valet 


mun 


‘The case was very a argued on behalf of | turned from Mexico, with their garments | 
1 


Roberts, by Messrs. 


Logan, and occupied the Court two days, —_| ts deeds—-you are the murderers, 
Judge Bullock decided, that the free ne- | were they slain? 

ee were not citizens of any State of the | who would plant its bloody hoof on the free | 
nion, in the sense the word Citizen was soil which we have just robbed from our sis- 

onstitution of the United States, | ter, Mexico—-ask those who would share, 

His opinion was delivered orally, and I can | in any way, the spoils of the oppressor, 

only give you the substance of it. He held) Notthe innocent alone, but many who, 

the negro was only a sojourner in the United | joined hands with the wicked in this vile! 


For what 


| States, and had no guaranties under the Con- | work have fallen. Dearest friends have been | 


Parents have mourned the logs | 
cial compact, either of the State Governments of their sons, wives of their husbands, and 
Oh! that the less- 
that any State might drive the free negroes on tanght by all this monstrous sacrifice of 
from their utidst; that they were aliens and human life, with the bitter mournirg which ! 
stangers in a strange land, | it has caused, might be laid to heart by ev-_ 
The Judge was about two hours in deliv- ery suul inthe nation, and placed to the ac- 
ering his opinion. count of slavery! When will men cease to 
Before his opinion was delivered, I was of | support this murderous institution ? 
the opinion that ‘citizens,’ as used in the + The cries of these slaughtered victims | 
Constitution of the United States, covered sll. arise before the throne of God, and call for | 
classes and conditions of men Who were born vengeance, ‘heir wrongs are all numbered 
upon our soil, of free parents, and who were in Heaven. The day of vengeance may be | 
not aliens, Butit seems that the negro born even now atthe door. And yet we are cal-| 
in the United States has no country. If this | led upon to extend and perpetuate this great, 
be true, we may do as the ancient Roman’s curse! Is it not enough yet? Must we, 
did, make slaves of these foreigners—ae they yield up more victims, from among our broth- | 
are here withont protection. 
Tt would be well ifa similar ease to that | Heaven! Can we not appreciate right, and 
of Roberts was taken to the Supreme Court justice, and equity, or recognize iniquity, in- | 
of the United States, in order that this clause justice and oppresson? Is it not time to act | 
of the Constitution might be expounded, for the slave with more energy, more zeal, 
ae more perseverance, and a deeper sense of re- | 
sponsibility resting upon us Who would | 
not abolish slavery, if he could but feel its 
* horrors? Would you vote slavery 
yourselves, your wives, your children? Why | 
| vote it upon the black man? His God is; 
When we read of the sacrifice of human’ your God. That God is no respecter of per- 
beings by heathen nations, on the altars of ‘sons. With what measure ye mete, it shall 
their gods, or the burning cf widows on the be measured to you again. 
funeral pile of their husbands, our soals are | 


From the Emanciz ator, 


Human Sacrifices for Slavery. 





A CONTRAST. 


Ask slavery-—ask those | 


| ers, our friends and neighbors? Forbid it) leone 
ess, 


covery that the poor fellow was go unfortun- 
ate as to have negro blood in his veins, 


ities of citizens in the several States.’— | for slavery’s candidates, who have just re- whereupon he erased from the discharge the 


words “honorably discbarged,"’ and refused 


vurston and Speed. | Stained with the blood of an innocent foe——| to give the warrant forthe land, stating in 
jand on behalf of the Justice by Guthrie and | you who sustain or apologize for slavery or, 


writing as his reason for such a course, that 
the man was a negro. His fellow soldiers it 
seems had never made the discovery, 





a 
From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 


“INDEMNITY FOR THE PAST AND 
SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE.” 
This pompous phrase was invented, we 

believe, by President James K, Polk, ingen- 

iously apolegetic of his nefarious war upon 
the Mexicans ; a bold * stop thief" assump- 
tion that “indemnity for making war «apon 
them was a most righteous demand, and se- 
curity for the future” to come after, some 
how or other—probably hiring them to be 
quiet. Well; by the exercise of the tremen- 


_ dous one-man power which the Constitution 
| places at the discretion (or indiscretion) of 


the President, and by transcending the legal 
power by assuming that of the House of Re- 
presentatives also, he went to work with the 
whole military, naval and monied resources 


of the country, to look after his ex pected Jn- | 


demnity ant. Security, He had 40,000 men 
amply supplied with all the menitions of 
an hundred millions of dollars, more or 
the skill and experience of the ablest 
officers in vur service at his command (not 
to mention the aid of Santa Anna.) What is 
the result? He has lost one half of his 40,- 


| 000 men by battle and fell disease; he has 


killed twice as many Mexicans, on their 
own soil, around their own homes; he has 


upon | marched into a dozen cities or so, till, after 


crushing all armed opposition, he sends his 
Mr. ‘T'rist, and Mr. Sevier, and Mr. Clifford, 


| to send home in disgrace the Generals who 
| have fought his battles, and make a treaty— 
‘a treaty ** looking two ways of a Sunday” 
Do not forget the slave. Three millions | for that * indemnity.” At last the treaty is 


The Free Soil Movement is not the Mes- 
tlah, it is hardly the Baptist, of the slave's 
redemption. Itis a party of like passi 
with those it reprobates. 
limit and regulate its guilt, not to repent and | 
put it away for ever. It abhors slavery on | 
the Rio Grande; but it protects it on the Po- | 
tomac. It will not suffer a South Carolina | 
slave to be carried into New Mexico; but it) 
sends one back that escapes into Massachu- | 
eetts. It is resolved that the slave power | 
shall not pass its present limits, and it suf- | 
fers Wade Hamptonto have, virtually, cionr- 
REN HUNDRED votes, by reason ot his three) 
thousand slaves. It will not eadure that the | 
slave population shall migrate into the new | 
territories, while It allows the southern seas | 
to be white with the sails of Baltimore sla- | 
vere, and the land black with Virginia co | 
fles. It sympathizes with the European | 
movement in the direction of liberty, while | 
it holds itself in readiness to crush with bay- | 
onet and gibbet a revolutionary rising on a. 
eouthen plantation. These inconsistencies | 
are inseparable from its position as a consti- 
tational party. Duty to the slave is incom- | 
patible with good faith to the master. It is 
in vain to seek to reconcile them. ‘The only 
remedy is to refuse to pledge this hideous 
faith tu the tyrant, either in person or by 
proxy, and to remain free to assault his ty- | 
ranny where it is mostassailable. It is only | 
as the guide to these truths that we regard | 
the Free Soil party as the harbinger of good. 
‘There were continual intimations that they | 
had already forced themselves on men’s | 
minds, in what dropped from the lips of ma- | 
ny speakers. Mr. John Van Buren, himself, 
deelared that it would bo impossible to limit ' 
this agitation to the mere non-extension of | 
slavery —that it must next attack slavery it- | 
self. The same undefined presentiment was | 
shadowed forth by many others. Tnis at- | 
tempt to do the impossible, to abolish slave-_ 
ry by means of a Constitution especially con- | 
trived to protect it, and to give the masters a 
disproportionate, hitherto a controlling, weight 
in the government of the nation, must needs 
be made. Its necessary failure must be 
made palpable before the true remedy of | 
withdrawing the countenance and support of | 
the free States from it will be perceived and | 
accepted. They who perceive and accept it | 
now have only to be firm and unwavering in | 
this new trial of apparent prosperity, and they | 
will have their reward in the rapid ripening | 
of the consummation they wish.—q.—Lib- 
erator. | 


1 ena ae eg = | 
DR. Z. TAYLOR'S SUGAR-COATED 
PILLS. 


We learn from the Baltimore papers that 
this medicine is much used in that city and 
with astonishing effect in curing “any un- 
fortunate whig who may happen to be affuc- 
ted by a genuine attachment to the old prin- 
ciples of his party.” 

are warranted to dispel every par- 
ticle of old fashioned Whiggery from the 
System. 


IMPORTANT CERTIFICATES. 


United States Senate. 
T hereby certify that the extraordinary 
laneous combustion” Pills of Dr. Tay- 
lor, have in a few weeks, worked out of my 
blood all my former attachment for the Mex- 
jeans, and my hatred of the American Army. 
TOM CORWIN. 


New York. 

I hereby certify that the wonderful Pills 
of the great Southern Slaveholder, have en- 
tirely purged out of my billious constitution 
all former sympathies for Abolitionism. 

ILLARD FILLMORE, 
Whig Candidate for Vice President. 


—_—_—_ 





Boston. 

I hereby certify that the celebrated Pills of 
the great Cotton-planter of Louisiana, have 
relieved me of the horrible night-mare of 
hight tariff. ABBOT LAWRENCE. 

The afflicted will be cone to learn that 
those Pills can be had wholessle and retail 
of all the ves. and Ready” blowers in 
this County, lly throughout the 
State on the most | lterms. No charge 
by meee Freeman, Columsia O., 


ery. 
r. Thousands of fellows swagger round, acting 
the dandy, while some poor crippled old man 
is sawing wood, or some old woman washing 
to support them. 
God’s green earth as mean as a Kentucky 


some other state. 
| there about the meanness of “ stealing cents 


| Taylor. 





| the streets all day, in satin, broadcloth, fine 
on | linen and gold chains, with a cigar in his 
{ 


It proposes only to | 


teeth. His loafership informed him with a 
pompous awell that he had a woman to hire, 
a first rate servant, that we could have for 
two hundred per annum, but added, ** She 
would be of no use to that wife of yours, un- 
less you would horse-whip her twice a week 
yourself!’ How we felt to think soch an 


animal had dared to measure our abilities for 


wringing unpaid toil out of the sinews of any 


one of God’s creatures, or had the insolence 
| to propose that our husbands should horse- 


whip an old woman one hundred and four 


times, to make her earn two hundred dollars 


for any idler to spend in cigars and debauch- 
This is a specimen of their chivalry. — 


If there is anything on 


Slaveholder, it must be a similar animal in 
They have a cant phrase 


off a dead nigger’s eyes,”’ but it is almost as 


\ clever to steal them out of a diving nigger's 


This bounds our ideas of General 
He hires a man, or a thing that 
looks like one, to whip old men and women, 
young ones and children, to make them work 

When he was away hunting squaws 


pockets. 


for him. 
and papooses in Florida, and killing women 
and children in Mexico, his overseer was on 

banks of the Mississippi, whipping 
twelve hundred bales of cotton per annum, 
out of the unpaid laborers, whom the ‘old he- 
ro’ claims to own, body and soul, and who 
never were taught to read or write, or cypher 
either. Well, well, he is a beauty, and these 
preacher-selling chivalry, are all beauties af- 
ter their kind. Every animal after its kind. 


|The name or thought of them fills us with 


loathing, they are so mean, so little, 80 con- 
temptible. 


vrrespondence of the Pitlsburgh Gazette. 


A PREACHER IN BONDAGE—~A MAS- 
TER MASON SOLD, &e. 


Lovisvitie, Ky., Sept. 9, 1848. 


On the 7th inst., Peter Roberts,a free 
man of color, a regularly licensed Methodist 
preacher, a member of the Indiana African 
Conference, and a Master Mason of the Phi- 
ladelphia Lodge, was sold at public auction 
before the Court House door, in this city, 
for the term of one year. He was bought by 


| J. L. Hyatt, for $75,50. 


Roberts was arrested and carried before a 
Justice of the Peace, by James S. Speed, on 
a charge of having violated an act passed by 


| the Legislature of Kentucky, in 1848, which 


prohibits free Negroes from migrating to,and 
remaining in the State more than thirty days; 
and provides that any negro who is convic- 
ted of a violation thereof, shall give bond 
with security in the penalty of $500, condi- 
tioned that such negro shall leave the State 
within ninety days, and never more return; 
and if he fail or refuse to give such bond, 
that he be sold for the term of one year, to 
the highest bidder. 

Roberts was convicted of a violation of this 
act, and was ordered to give the bond, which 
he refused to do, and he was then ordered to 
be sold—whereupon, the counsel for Roberts 
applied to Chancellor Nicholas for a writ of 
prohibition, which was awarded, returnable 
to the Jefferson Circuit Court, arresting the 
order of the sale. 

The case on the writ of prohibition was 
argued before the Hon. Wm. F. Bullick, on 
the Gth and 7th instants, by Messrs. ‘Thurs- 
ton and Speed for Roberts, and Messrs. 
Guthrie and Logan for the Justice of the 
Peace. Roberts filed a declaration in prohi- 
bition, allegi b » that he was a 


gi 
citizen of Indiana; that he had resided there 





| for a number of years; and that he was, at 


the time he was arrested, residing with his 
wife and children in Jeffersonville, Indiana ; 
that about the first of July, 1848, he had ren- 
ted a barber's shop in the city of Louisville, 
Kentucky ; that he carried on the business of 
a barber during the day, and crossed the riv- 
er to his residence in the evening, and re- 
turned in the morning to his employment; 
that he was born of free parents in the State 
of North Carolina, and had emigrated from 
there to the State of Indiana a number ot 
‘years ago; that he was errested; under the 


and superstition, we abhor their abomina- 
tions, we invoke Heaven and Earth to inter- 
fere and put a stop to such absurd cruelties; 
and we make the most heart-stirring appeals 
to all christians and philanthropists, to con- 
tribute funds to send the Gospel to these poor 
benighted nations, that they may be taught 
froin its pure fountains the way of life and 
salvation. 

But let us look nearer home. Reflect a 
moment, upon the human sacrifices which 
have been laid, and are continually being laid, 
upon the altar of Slavery. Where one poor, 
ignorant heathen has been sacrificed to his 
country’s gods, to expiate their supposed 
wrath, in time of national calamity, oras a 
bonus to propitiate their protection and fa- 
vor in times of perilous undertaking—thou- 
sands, yea hundreds of th ds have been 
sacrificed upon slavery’s altar, to gratify 
the insatiable lust and avarice of wicked 
men. 





stirred within us, We pity their ignorance | of slaves in America, consigned to living | made, sent back to the U 


| death and torture! Horrible thought? Think 
| of their groans and sighs, their anguish and 
| woes, their miseries beyond conception. How 
many pine in despair! how many hearts 
bleed ! how many eat and drink, in the deep- 
est despondency, in view of their wretched- 
ness and sufferings. Their visions of the 
future present nothing but the continued 
darkness of that thick night of slavery, whose 
curtains of blackness hang about them.— 
Scenes of unrequited toil, of unmerited euf- 
fering, and the sundering of all earthly ties, 
are never present tothe mind. No ray of 
light, nor dawning of hope gladdens the 


but in death. No wonder that they look for- 
ward to the tin.e when they shall **be at rest 
with kings, counsellors of the earth,” in that 
place where, it is said, ** The small and the 
reat are there; and the servants is free from 
is master; * Where the wicked cease from 





‘The poor heathen.is actuated by «- 
stitious fear and reverence to his gods. 


hands. It is a dark and fearful requirement, } 
but fidelity to his religion, the most sacred of | 
all motives, leads him to the sacrifice, But, ; 
who arethey who have heaped their thou- | 
sands upon slavery’s altar? Enlightened, | 
intelligent, and professedly Christian men! 
those who can see the wickedness of the 
heathen, who know what are the require- 
ments of true religion, who have no igno- 
rance that can be winked at but who are ac- 
tuated solely by the mostselfish, base and 
sordid of all motives,—the love of money, 
and the love of power,——and are, therefore, 
without excuse. 

Think, if all the victims of this murderous 
system, which have fallen since the world 
began, could be presented at once to the eye, 
how many square miles would be covered | 
with their bodies! How large a lake would | 
be filled with their blood! We cannot eon- 
ceive of it. ‘The mind revolts from the hor- 
rid thoaght. 

But letus confine the vison to modern 
times. Look at the wrongs done by the 
most enlightened and Christian nations, to 
the poor sons and daughters of heathen Af- 
rica, ‘That weak, defenceless nation has 
bled at every pore. The strong and the 
mighty have made her their prey. On the 
side of the oppressor there is power, and 
there is no deliverer, What hosts of victims 
she has furnished for the great humanslaugh- 
ter house of Slavery! How deeply are we, 
as a naticn, involved in this guilt! And yet 
how coldly, unfeeling, and indifferent we 
are, inview of our responsibilities ! 

Go to the peaceful villages of Africa, 
where, unconcious of danger, sleep the na- 
tives in happy repose. Darkness has thrown 
her mantle around them, like a pall of death, 
No voice breaks the silence. No murmur 
of discontent is heard, Innocence and affec- 
tion embrace each other. No fearof danger, 
present or remote, disturbs their dreams.— 
But, alas! a dread fate awaits them. The 
slave dealer and his myrmidons approach, 
and surround them. The torch is applied to 
their dwellings, The kindling flames, fair 
types of Hell, writhe round their habitations, 
and light up with horrid glare, a prospective 
view ofthe dread fate which awaits them.— 
Hear the cries of despairing agony, from the 
wretched natives as they strive to flee. Vain 
effort. ‘The Demon of slavery is there, and 
his fangs clatch his victims; his manacles 
are fastened upon their limbs, and they are 
driven to the coast, or left weltering in their 
blood 


Look at the horrors of the middle passage. 
The slave ship is crowded to suffocation.— 
Every morning the hatches are opened to 
disgorge the dead. The trackless deep is no 
longer, trackless. The path of the slave- 
ship is marked with blood. The “ man-eat- 
er,” the ravenous shark, follows in its track, 
and fattens on the bodies of these murdered 
dead. Fit copartnership! 1 had almost said, 
fit companions, are these monsters of the 
deep, to those human monsters who traffick 
in the image of God! 

But surely the “lower animal,"’ who is 


sim: 
not he degraded so low, as to rank with in- 


He | 


ply guided by instinctive appetite, should | jr 


wemtiagadt wh re’’ even “the weary” slave 
~snailoe at rest.” 


Let the cries of the slave be ever sounding 


believes his religion requires this at his | in your ears. Whether at home or abroad, 


in the work-shop, the field, or the house of 
God, remember those in bonds, as bound with 
them. When you retire to rest, think of his 
tniserable lodgings. When you partake of 
God's bounties, forget not his scanty fare, 
his peck of corn per week, or his ragged 
clothing. When you are educating your 
children, think how the light of knowledge is 
shut ont from his soul, and all the avenues of 
his mind are darkened. When you attend 
upon the services of religion, think what a 

iserable, abomi caricature of religion 
is held up to him, as the object of his soul’s 
greatest good; and when you bow before your 
God in prayer, beware, lest the prayers of 
the slave, for God's vengeance, come up like 
a thick cloud, and cut off all intercourse be- 
tween you and your Maker. 

Surely there is blood-guiltiness on this na- 
tion. Who will atone for it? Who will be 
made to suffer the just retributions of Hea- 
vent Who will avert God's jadgments !— 
Shall the innocent suffer forever, and the 
guilty, who cause him to suffer, eseape ? 

Where are our churches and clergy 1— 
What are they doing to enlighten the peo- 
ple, or teach them their duty? Let them 
open their months for the dumb, in the cause 
of all such as are appointed to destruction. 
Let them ery aloud, and spare not, until our 
rulers shall rule in righteousness, and the 
people shall do justly, in the fear of God ;— 
until slavery and oppression of every kind 
shall be abolished, and right 
run down our streets like a river. 








From the Cincinnati Globe. 


Colorphobia. 


In the Supreme Court of Tennessee in 
tose there came up for adjudication the fol- 

w 
Col. 
his. master’s consent, enlisted and fought 
through the war of the Revolution. 
that on the 8th day of August 1821, as Fre- 
degrick’s name was found on the muster roll, 
a Wartant was issued, giviag him the rol- 
der’s bounty of 1000 acres of land. ‘The 

uestion before the court was, whether that 
thousand acres of land belonged to Freder- 
ick or his inaster. 

The decision of Judge Catron is in these 
words ; ** Frederick, the slave of Col. Patton, 
earned this warrant by his services in the 


Frederick, but to the heirs of Col. Patton, 


rather hard case, 


tun away from slaver 
he had no right to fight for 
rate, | the decisi 

according 





to the slave code is correct. 





telligent man, who prostitutes all the talents 
and faculties which God has given him to 
distinguish him above the brete, etd who 





preys upén his kind. 


A wan who had volunteered to go to Mex- 


souls, and no prospect of relief presents itse'f 


shall 


case, to wit: Frederick,a slave of 
latton, of the North Carolina line, with | 


It seems | 


Continental line. What is earned by the 
slave belongs to the master by the common | 
law, the civil law, and the recognized rules | 
of property in the Slaveholding States of this | 
Union.” Of course the land went, not to | 


To the * fanatical” this seems to be a 
But then Frederick was a 
black man and a slave, and as that class of | 
persons are supposed to possess no right to 
to liberty, | suppose 
liberty—at any 
of Judge Catron, 


“The law allows it, and the court awards 
“This case is cited now, however, chiefly 


for the purpose ot calling public attention to 
another and somewhat similar case of recent 


nited States, arrives 
| at Washington, is endorsed by James K. 

Polk, is published—and, dear citizen! is it 
| indemnity that he’s been after!—and has he 
| got seeurily? Faith! he just has! But, 
| **My Gracious!” as Mr. Bunker would say, 
| what a way to get indemnity! The treaty 

provides thatthe United States shall pay to 
| Mexico ‘T'wenty Mixtions or Dottars (Jn- 
| demnity !) and agrees that the United States 
troops shall protect them from the incursions 
of hostile Indians. (Security. 

The operation reminds us of “Skip” and 
the Woodchuck: A farmer found a Wood- 
chuck’s hole, and desiring the hide of the 
animal, he called his lithe dog Skip, and 
igs be “ Skip, ge er yd her 

am oul ! » with a yelp, plu 

‘ae the hole, and oe soon pneh in a 
desperate conflict with the rightful occupant; 
the farmer meanwhile was down on his knees 
at the entrance of the hole, ejaculating, “Bite 
him, Skip !—take hold of him!—Bring him 

/” And from the cessation of the fight- 
ing and tugging, it did appear as though 
Skip was bringing him up—but on coming 
up to the light, the farmer sprang to his feet 
and cried out, “ By thunder! the Woudchuck's 
got Skip!” 


WHAT GEN. TAYLOR NEVER DID. 


We take the following summary of Gen. 
‘Taylor’s no-deeds from the Boston Atlas ; 


Gen. Taylor never chewed tobacco—ne- 
ver drank any ram—never smoked a segar— 
never owed any man a cent-—never was sued 
—never sued any man himself—never was 
dunned—never dunned an body—never lost 
| a battle, and never surrendered.” 
| Without stopping to inquire how many of 
| these no-deeds are fictions, and half of them, 
| at least, are such, we are inclined to try our 
| hand at extending the list. Here goes: 

Gen. Taylor never voted in his life—never 
was voted for—never held a civil office—ne- 
ver pledged himself to carry out Whig prin- 
ciples—never uttered a word in behalf of hu- 
man freedom—never emancipated one of the 
three hundred men, women and children, 
held by him in brutal bondage—never evinc- 
ed the first qualification for any civil office, 
—never distinguished himself but ina war 
for the extension of slavery—never fought a 
battle for the right—never declined to battle 
for the wrong—and never showed the least 
fear of God or regard for man.— Boston Re- 
publican. 


A Remarkable Character. 


| The Mobile Herald gives the following 
| sketch of the life of Pierre Chastang, a free 
| colored man who died in that city a few days 
ago:— 
| We hastily announced on Tuesday the 
| death of Major Pierre Chastang He was so 
remarkable aman in many respects, that a 
| brief sketeh of his life will, we are sure, in 
terest many of our readers, and, perhaps, 
| have a beneficial influence upon his own 
caste. Pierre was born in 1779, and was 
| consequently 69 yearsold athisdeath. He 
| was the slave of Jean Chastang, and in 1810 
| or ‘11 became the property of Regest Ber- 
| nody. 
Boring the Indian war, the time General 
Jackson was in command of the troops in 
| this city, Pierre, then known to the citizens 
| asa brave, honest, trust worthy man, was 
ppointed by Jack . or tain ot 
la government transport, to ~*~ provisions 

















| dians, and but few persons could be found 
to take charge of an exdedition attended with 
so great a risk of life. Pierre was, however, 

ful, and hed the troops in safety, 
with a supply of provisions, &e. 

In 1819, during the ravages of the yellow 
fever, Pierre rendered essential service to 
the city by taking care of the sick, and 
tecting the property of its citizens. He and 
one of two other persons were compelled to 
act as nurse and sexton. The sickness and 
mortality was so great thatit was difficult to 
have the patients properly cared for—three, 
four and five bodies were taken ata time in 





Pro- | lopes, motto wafers, visiti 


a __d 
But there is another aspect of the case | ico in Nov. 184G6—and who had been there 
be sold, unless the Justice was prohibited | which demands attention, fur it also speaks | ever sinee, and fought well and bravely, in 
Look at the Florida | all or nearly all the principal battles, applied 

the arrest, trial and conviction in bar, and the and Mexican wars, which were set on foot | at the office in this cify for his discharge and 
and prosecuted fur the interests of slavery. warrant for the one hundred and sixty acres 


tately fled from the pestilence, leaving their 
a ot A charge of Pierre, 
He daily upened the stores for the pur- 
ose of ventillation and securing the goods 
rom damage. On the return of the mer- 
chants in the fall, they found every thing safe, 
and as some ay iation of his servi and 
honesty, a sUbscription was at once taken 
up for his emancipation, also to purchase him 
a horseand dray. Since that petiod his avo- 
cation as a drayman has enabled him to sup- 
port his family handsomely, and at the same 
lime amass a ite little property. 

Pierre, until within a year or two past, en- 
Joyed throughout his lorg life uninterrapted 
health, and always seemed happy aad con- 
tented. No person in this community, white 

| ot black, was ever more highly esteemed or 
, fespected, aud no one in his aphere has been 
{ @ more eoaspievous, honest, benevolent and 
‘upright man. He always acted on the ae. 

en rule of doing unto pods ashe would be 
done by. 





—_—_—_— —— 
i ILLNESS OF MR, PH:LLIPS. 
| Many of cur readers are aware of the se~ 
, vere and dangerousillness which has reeent- 
ly threatened the life of Wendell Phillips; 
and all will be rejoiced to hear that its vies 
lence is abated and his condition now con- 
sidered safe, if no unfortunate change takes 
: ‘one He was «pending the summer at the 
, house of Loring Moody, when he was.seiaed 
_ with the epidemie dysentery, which has been 
| So fatal along that coast and in other le 
| this season. For ten days or a fort hia 
| case was of the most critical kind, and his 
| danger most imminent, 
Nothing but the most assiduous care which 
, Strong affection only can produce could have 
Saved him. Such care he had, and by ita 
, Means, we trust thata life so valuable and 
| 80 dear is to be given yet longerto the hearta 
of his friends and to the hopes of humanity, 
| Q.— Liberator 22d, 


_—_—_—— eee 
DIED, 


On the 25th, of 9th month, 1848. Isaage 
Tuomas, son of Eli and Elizabeth Thomas, 
in the 38nd. year of his age. The deceased 
labored under a pulmonary affection, and in- 
dulged in the fond hope of a speedy recovery, 
so characteristic of that disease; but when 
informed of the reality of his situation, he 
received the infurmation with calmness and 
resignation. His expression was “ Let me 
go.” His bereaved Parents, Brothers and 
Sisters mourn the loss of a kind Son and an 
affectionate Brother. Their expression is 
** Son, Broruer, rest in Peace.” 





MEETING AT COOL SPRING. 


Isaac and Jane M. Trrescott will attend a 
meeting at Cool Spring meeting house, on 
Seatege 15th October, commencing at tea 
o'clock. 





Friends of Peaee. 


The anniversary of the Western Peace So- 
ciety, will be held at Ricuriecp Summit 
Co. on the Lath & 15th of October next at 
10 o'clock A M. 

It is hoped that the friends of peace and 
universal Brotherhood, will feel the ~“. 
tance of attendance at this meeting. 
world and the Church still worship at the 
shrine of bloody Mars, they still pay hom- 
age to the warrior and destroyer. It is for 
you to say whether they shall do so in ig- 
norance; whether the light of the Gospel of 
God shall shine opon their souls. 

Henry C. Wuiont and other speakers 
will be present on the occasion. 

J. W. WALKER, 
J. F. Smartey, Seo'ry. 


P. S. Will the friends at Richfield make 
the necessary arrangements. 


Pres’t. 





Peace Meetings. 
H. C. Waiour will hold Peace meeting 


at 

Berlin, ist = Oct. 
Limaville, Stark County, @nd. 
Edinburgh, Portage Co., 3rd. = * 
Charlestown * “ath. 204 
Streetsborough * “ 5th. “ 
Brimfield, + 8 6th, “ 
Randolph, o @ * Om * 
Middle Branch, P. O. Stark 

County, %h = « 
Magadore, 11 & 19th. * 


All the above will Commence at 2 o’cleck 
P. M. except the meeting at Randolph whieh 
will begin at 10 o’tlock A. M. 


Books! Books! 


An assortment of Anti-Slavery and some 
other reformatory books can be obtained as 
the meetings of Henry C. Wright. A. 
mong the rest 
DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 

THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 

THE SOLDIER, 

The Difference between them, 


BY HENRY Cc. WRIGHT, 


can be had. This Tract should be seattered 
broadcast over the country, as well as many 
other Books and Tracts comprising the assore 
ment. 








MORE NEW BOOKS. 
Just received from New York and Phila- 
delphia, among » great variety of school and 
miscellaneous books, 


Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 


to the troops stationed at Fort Montgomery, Empire. 
| or Fort Mims, and to those in camp near the Keightly’s History of a New 
present site of Mount Vernon. @ under-| and Superior work, in two vo 

taking was perilous, as at the time the! Baldwin's Pronouncing Gazetteer. 

whole country was infested with hostile In-| Bolle’s Phonographic Pronouncing Die- 


tionary. 
Wood and Bache’s U. 8. b 
Davis's Revelations, * the Nee Reezke- 
ble Book of the Age.” &c., &e. 
Bienk Roots pips d yn 
apeteries of all ki such as edged 
gilt, and embossed note papers, > 
&e. 


fancy enve- 
board, perforated cards, a and 


t rs, pens, ink, pencils. Paints 
pow fine.) rayons, drawing pencils, Aim 4 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com- 
plete assortment of . : 

All for sale low at'the 














a cart, and deposited in a pit. As a matter 
of course, all who could get away precipi- 


SALEM 


BOOKSTORE. 
June 18th, 1848. f : 


POETRY. | 


” From the New Albany (Ind.) Bulleten. | 
My Hoosier Home. a 


They tell me that the city’s gay, 

Here beauty reigns supreme, 
Thatlife’s best gems are cast away 

Upon a stagnant stream, * 








Unless we move in fashion’s throng, he 


In a brilliant, heartless crowd, 
Share sumptuous feasts, and merry song, 
With the thoughtless and the proud. 
Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home, 
Where Ohio's gentle tide 
Passes along by my Hoosier home, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ae a mane 
Home Education. 
A STORY OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 
“ Come, Kitty, you must stirabout lively 
to day—there is baking to do, the front to 
clean and dinner to get, besides a host of oth- 


er things; and afier all's done we want you | 
‘to take the children to the square for a couple where did you live before you came heret 


of hours this afiernoor.” 

* Yes ma'am, Viltry to get throogh in 
time, though I don't feel quite as smart as 
common this morning, as | was up so late 
last night ironing.” 


“Now, Kitty,’ said Mra. Makedoo, ‘ethat's | 
the very time to work, when you don't feel 
like it—make thata rule through life, and | 
you will always find yourself doing what! 
you don't like to; it will be such a satisfac- 
tion to know how much you can accomplish 
in that way.” | 
“The dear knows,” said Kitty, I've had | 
to practice that hard rule from necessity long | 
enough ; hut what shall I do about bringing | 
down the breakfast tray, as Miss Araminta | 
has not breakfasted yet.” | 
“So she hasn't, Kitty, and T guess T 
might as well run up and wake her now, as 
it’s ten o'clock. Poor thing, she came home 
so late last night from the party, that T told | 
| her to sleep as long as she could this morn- | 

ing. Treally wonder ifthe dear girl ever 
| gets well rested. I'll go and see if she 
wants her toast and coffee in her room. *— 
| With these remarks the doating mother as- 
,cended the staircase on her errand of inqui-| 
| ty. . | 
| {in the meantime Kitty makes a lond and 
| impatient music with her pots and kettles, 


Passes along by my Hoosier home. and thus soliloquises: “ Yes, baking to do, 
| dinner to get, the front to clean, it’s all 


On the Indiana side. 


ie si ‘ | mighty easy talking; then when my fine lta- 

a eats aarti A eee = | dy gets up she’s got to be waited on; very 

I heed not her seductive wiles, | likely she'll send me on some errand to the 

For my thoughts are ever where | milliner’s, and when Icome back she'll want! 
The sweetest flowers diffuse their bloom, | 2 ¢tess pressed in a minute or two to walk 

‘And the mild moon's softest beam ontin. Yes, Kitty can do it, it’s nothing for | 

Lies bright and deep ’mid forest gloom, | Kitty; but I guess if she bad Kiity’s weak 


In Ohio’s murmuring stream. | back and tired feet, she'd lay jabed a week, 
’ | 


On the Indiana side. 


T know its banks are wild and rude. 
But the light bird’s mystic strain 

Woos me back to the solitude 
Of its dark, derk woodsagain; 

I catch its notes in the willow tree, 
As it springs from its tiny nest, 

Its wings are bright, unfettered, free 
As the wild winds of the west. 
Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home, 

here Ohio's swelling tide 
Passes along by my Uoosier home, 
On the Indiana side. 


There voices come like music sweet, 
And the beautiful human face 

Is bright with hope ; and there ] meet 
Kind smiles of winning grace. 

In dreams of love 1 greet them still, 
Yet truth will bring to mind, 

That nothing here the heart can thrill 
Like the loved one left behind. 

Oh carry me back to my Hoosier home, 
Where the calm Ohio's tide 
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| hier less foolishly and expensively, you would 
| find yourself able to keep more help on your 
| own account.” 

His wife put her leced pocket handker- 
| chief to her eves, and his daughter was look- 
| ing for aconvenient place in which to swoon, 
jand for fear ofanother scene, the unhappy 
‘husband and father left the apartment, 

| Mrs. Makedoo went below to give that la- 
lay Kitty, as she termed her, a complete 
| blowing up—* it seems to me, Kitty, you 
complain a great deal about nothing—pray 


The poor giri being fairly roused, replied 
‘that she lived with Mrs. Harris, who was 
; something like a lady, and never expected 
} too much from her. 
| *f used to know her very well—pray, why 
did you leave her 1” 

* Because her oldest daughter had left 
schocl, and she said she wished her to learn 
to work; but while there was so much help 
in the house. she hadn't halfa chance; so as 
Nancy the other gitl bad been longer there 
than T had, she sent me away with kind 
words and useful presents.” 

«| can’t think,’ answered Mrs. Makedoo, 
‘that Mrs. Harris would do so ungenteel a 
thing asto oblige her daughter to do house- 
work, and Mll call there soon, and find out 
for myself.” 

True to her word, Mrs. Makedoo called to 
see Mrs. Harris on the following Tuesday, 
and Luey Harris, the eldest daughter, an- 
wered the bell, which somewhat shocked, 
her ideas of * propriety."—“* Why Lucy, 
dear," she said, “how flushed you look 


| —have you had a fever, or what is the mat- 


ter?” 
Luey, radiant with health and good humor, 


' said she ‘was entirely well, bot had been 


ironing all the morning, and as Nancy was 
sweeping the third story, she told her she 
would tend to the bell in her absence. 

Mrs. Harris now entered the parlor, and 
Lucy, afier excusing herself, returned to her 
work. 

‘* How do you do, my dear Susan,” said 
Mrs. Harris, cordially extending her hand to 
her welcome guest. 

“Tam very well, [thank you Mary,” 

“ And how is Araminta and the children?” 

“* Oh dear, the children are well but troub- 


Oh, carry me back o my Hoosier home, | 994 send me for the dor 


Where clear Ohio’s tide. 
Murmurs along by my Hoosier home, 
On the Indiana side. 


The gaudy palace and costly dome, 
Like magic seem to me, | 
Vet rs Ra flies back to my Hoosier 
ome. | 


“ Kitty!” sereamed her mistress at the 
top of her voice from the head of the stairs. 

* Ma’am.” 

“ Are there any eggs in the house 1” 

* No ma’am, (there it is again—now I just 
wonder what they want with eggs this time 


' of day?” 


** Step out somewhere, Kitty‘ and buy a 


Like a bird to its native tree, 
Oh, carry me back to that spot so dear, 
The city I know is gay. 


| few ; Araminta thinks she could eat one on 
her toast” 
* Yes, ma’am—but how shal! T leave the 
But give to me, the live long year, bread that’s just ready to hake?” | 
My cottage far away. “Oh! be right quick, Kitty, and the bread 
Oh, carry me back to my Hoosier home, | won't suffer. 
Where Ohio’s gentle tide Away went the distracted housemaid for 
Passes along by my Hoosier home, the eggs; end when she retarned she cooked , 
On the Indiana side one and took it up to the young lady’s room, 
New York City, 1848. where she had the satisfaction of hearing | 
ph, Hen AES oe that pti ti that it wasn’t half done, 
‘ and more than that, she had waited so long | 
erbium that her appetite was al] gone, and she could | 





| 
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Keep it Before the People. not bear the sight of it. | 
—_— Well, after much labor, the work was pret- | 
ae BY DUGGANNE. try much through with, and dinner served at 


* Keep it before the people !"* 
‘That the earth was made for man ; 
That flowers were strown, 
And fruits were grown, 
To bless and never to ban! 
at sun and rain, 
,And corn and grain 
Are yours and mine, my brother; 
Free gifts from Heaven, 
And freely given 
To one, as well as another! 


** Keep it before the people !”’ 
That man is the image of God, 
. Whose limbs or soul 
Ye may not control 
With shackle, or shame, or rod ! 
We may not be sold 
For silver or gold, 
Neither you nor 1, my brother; 
For freedom was given 
' By God from Heaven, 
To one, as well as another! 


“ Keep it before the people!” 


thereby was enabled to make her appearance | 
in the dining-room, with her heavy blue eyes | 
and dress to match, about the time of her 
father’s entrance. Her appetite being unu- | 
sually good, she contrived to smella bit of | 
roast-beef, and aucceeded in eating three Li-— 
ma beans, after gracefully taking the skin off 
of each one. * Pa."? said she very tanguid- 
ly, ‘1 heard some one at the party last night 
speaking of a delightful ghost story—Ham- 
let, ] believe, is the man who saw the spec- 
ter—and do wish you would get it for me; 
if itis in two volumes you needn't mind— 
about it thoogh, as 1 should never get time 
to read it, Who knows but what itis as in- 
teresting as Dombey?” 

“It would not be to you,” replied the 
father, very gravely. | 

“ Then don’t trouble yourself about it Pa. | 
You know my taste, and can easily jndge; 
but I do wish another number of Dombe 
would come—I’in 80 anxiows to know if 
sweet Florence has heard from her beau 
Walter Gay, and ifheever intends to come | 


' 





That famine, and crime, and woe | 
Forever abide ’ rr 3 Where was it he went, Pa—to 

y ee  Mexico—fiddlesticks child!—no, he | 
ba — Sng le dazzling show ; went to the Indies, and I know where I 
r — _— have a mind to send you !” | 
jaduiieeatiiin ae, me bathe “O where, Pat This is delightful weath-— 
an fife wan pa y Ts | et for travelling !” | 


“To school,” replied her impatient father; 
“ for you mortify me to death with your stu- 
pidity. However, your mother tells me to- 
morrow will be your eighteenth birth-day, 
and I suppose you will expect a handsome 


y God from Heaven. 
To one, as well as another! 


* Keep it before the people !”" 
That the laborer ciaims his meed— 





the naval hours .dAgamiinte mannged, with | te 


| lesome, as usual, though I don’t know much 
labout them. Aramintais often dull and 
| has no appetite at all. Poor thing,as Mrs. 
| Chick said of old Dombey’s first wife, I fear 
she will never be able to make an effort.— 
it is hardly worth while to ask after Lucy, 
| she looks so very rosy, almost too much so 
| for my taste—by the way,I heard from 
my Kitty that you had put her to work, and 
one reason of my calling was to know the 
truth of it. Have you really done such an 
out-of-the-way thing 1” 

‘*T am very happy to answer in the affirm- 
ative, Susan. When she left school her oc- 
cupation seemed gone, she became listless 
and languid ; her appetite left her; and in 
our anxiety we consulied a physican in re- 
gard to her health. He told us the best 
thing for her was daily and regular exercise, 
though moderately, at first until her strength 
could bear more So after Mr. Harris and 
myself had talked the matter over, I dismiss- 
ed one of the girls, and went hand in hand 
for a while with Lucy to encourage her.— 
She now makes all the beds in the house be- 

breakfast, sweeps the chambers occasi 
ally, always helps iron the clothes, and 
quently assists in cooking; you must drink 
tea with us soon and taste some of her bread, 
it is so delicious.” 

* Bot don’t she dress herself in her best 
and walk out every afternoon!—my Aramin- 
ta could not live without that.” 

“She is always neat in her dress, but 
seldom walks out merely for a promenade. 
She is interested in every household depart- 
ment, and has sufficient exercise in doors for 
her health, Her appetite and spirits are 
voth good, and we are glad we had firmness 
to make her useful and happy; her needle 
too, is not idle, as lam frequently indebted 
to her for mach assistance with the chil- 
dren’s garments.”” 

* What will Araminta think of all this 1” 
said Mrs. Makedoo; *why Mary, we only 
keep one girl, though I often think there's 
envugh work in the house for two; but it 
never entered my head to call on my daugh- 
ter for help. Dear me, she is the one most 
waited on in the whole family.” 

**] hope you will be encouraged, Susan, 
to do as Thave done, and bestow a little of 
the care on her your mother bestowed on 
you ; for fashionable as you have become, 
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| you cannot disguise the truth that you were 


taught to work as wellas me. Do you re- 
member, when we lived neighbors in the 
country, the many useful lessons ovr moth- 
ers gave ust And when our present hus- 
bands courted our favor, do you suppose 
they thought the less of us for being indus- 
trious ?”” 
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of us; and in her hours of trial she will, per- 
haps, and justly too, blame her mother for 
not teaching her better how to meet and how 
to bear it. T will go home and talk to my 
hosband; I know his heart will gladden at 
the prospect of reform in, this matter; he will 
encourage me to do wht is yet in the pow- 
er of Araminta—and I promise you, my dear 
Mary; to try and take the rest of my chil- 
‘dren in good season for their improvement, ” 

Mothers, who read this, go ye and do like- 
wise. 








From the Prisoners Friend. 
The Death Penalty. 


BY REV. THEADORE PARKER. 





It makes me shudder to recollect that out 
of twenty-eight States of this Union twenty- 
seven should still continue the Gallows as 
a part of the furniture of a Christian govern- 
mont.* J] hope our own State—dignified al- 
ready by so many noble acts—will soon rid 
herself of the stain. Let us try the exper- 
iment of abolishing this penalty, if we vill 
for twenty years, or ten—and 1 am eenfident 
we shall never return to that prnishment.— | 
Ifa man be incapable of living in society, so 
ill-born or ill-bred that you cannot cure ot 
mend him—why hide him away out of soci- 
ety. Lethim do no harm, and treat him 
kindly, not like a wolf buta man. Make 
himn work to he useful to himself, to society, 
but do not kill him. Orif you do, never, 
say again, ‘Forgive us our tresspasses as 
| we forgive those that tresspass against us.” 
| What if he should take you at your word t—| 
; What would you think of a father who to- 
| morrow should take the Old Testament for 
| his legal warrant and birng his son before 
| your Mayorand Aldermen because he wes 
* stubborn and rebellious, a drunkard anda 
glutton,’”’ and they should stone him to death 
in front of the City Hall? But there 1s as 
good a warrant in the Old Testament for 
that as for hanging aman. The law is 
referred to Jehovah: as its author. Is not so- 
ciety the father of us all—our Protector— 
our Defender? How much better is it to 
choke the life outof aman behind a prison 
wall? Hanging is vengeance; nothing but 
vengeance. I canreadily conceive of that 
Great Son of Man, whom the loyal world so 
readily adores, performing all needful hu- 
man works with manly dignity. Artists 
once loved to paint the Savicr in the lowly 
toil of lowly men, his garments covered with 
the dust of common life; his soul sullied by 
no pollution, But paint him to your fan- 
cy as an executioner; legally killing a man; 
the halter in his hands hanging Judas for 
high treason! Yon see the relation which 
that punishment bears to Christianity. Yet 
what was unchristian in Jesus does not be- 
come Christian in the Sheriff. We call our- 
selves Christians; we often repeat the 
name, the words of Christ,—But his prayer? 
oh no—not that. 

There are now in this land I think sixteen 
men under sentence of death ; sixteen men 
to be hanged until they are dead! Is there 
not in this nation skill to heal these men !— 
Perhaps ’tis so. I have known hearts which 
seemed to me cold stones; so hard, so dry.— 
No kindly steel had alchemy to win a spark 
from them. Yet their owners went about 


the streets and smiled their hollow smiles; 
te ghastly brother cast hie shadow in the 


sun, or wrapped his cloak about him in the 
wintry hour, yet the world went on, though 
the worst of men remained unchanged. Per- 
haps you cannot cure these men; to make 
them useful? Shame on us that we know 
no better than thus to pour outlife upon the 
dust, and then with reeking hande turn to 
= poor and weak and say «* Ye shall not 
e. 
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A Turkish Bath. 


Tue last good description of a Turkish 
bath, I think, was Lady Mary Wortly Mon- 
tague’s, which voluptuons picture must have 
been painted at least a hundred and thirty 
years ago, so that another sketch may be at- 
tempted by a humbler artist in an different 
manner. The Turkish bath is certainly a 
novel ion to an English and may 
be set down as the most queer and surprising 
event of his life. I made the valet de place 
or dragoman (it is rather a fine thing to have 
agragoman in one’s servi *) conduct me 
forth with to the best appointed h in 
the neighborhood ; and we walked toa house 
at Tophana, and into a spacious hall ligh- 
ted from above, which is the cooling room of 
the bath. 

The spacious hall has a large fountain in 
the midst, a painted gallery running round it; 
and many ropes stretched from one gallery to 
another, ornamented with profrse draparies 
of towels and blue cloths, for the use of the 
frequenters of the place. All round the, 
room and the galleries were matted enclo-— 
sures, fitted with numerous neat beds and 














resent. Now as yon have an idea of get-| “* !t is differentin a city, Mary. ” 

The Pe Spe toil as married bode © great while, ‘tis euhne | “The difference, Susan, is only in our 
F res eer aie “ “a time you understand the practical part of OW" minds, and arises from a false pride.— 

"The fight a — reed housekeeping, and my gift to you shall. I have chosen to stick to my first p P 
> > or ba chher a ined broom or a serub-| believing it will save my child much unbap- 
ard my brother bing-brush, which I shall insist on your Piness in future. The fate of nations de- 
What Mees . using. | pends ina great measure on a mother's 
Seed ha Notion cut Arvin bad ited bore the cone vbing and prea canna be to: mach 
: his sentence. q . - eg 
To one, as well as another, “Only see what you have done?’ ex- You will consider this subject deeply. ned 

claimed his wife,.as ran in haste to her Pray for right and wisdom to guide you. 

A Word. daughter's assistance, | _, Mire. Makedoo had listened “in 
oe * Don't disturb yourself,” said her hus. Then her thoughts went back to her child- 
* JONES VERY. rand, “éhe has only fainted, and I'll war- hood’s wapnye ome and refi - to her 
of a word +, memory, as erself, when 

‘The silent history of a F rant she comes to in time for this evening's theaghas and childish ted’ teadovee 


~~ Borne on Time's stream along, 
Has never yet been sung or heard ; 
It asks the voice of song. 


*T was’ born from out the soul’s calm deep, | 
"Rant by tng eheoloolog red ; 
8 formed from Adam’s sleep, 
_"Pouched by the hand of God, 
Tt wandered o’er the unyielding earth, 
By war and famine worn ; 


concert. If she would take more healthful 
exercise, she would hardly stop the cireula- 
tiof at so short a notice; and with this 

speech, Mr. Makedoo went to his 
counting house. Kitty was called again to 
bring the cologne bottle and fan from Ara- 
| minta’s room, beside other jobs, which left 
little time for the kitehen department; but 
by dint of hard labour and perseverance. she 
found time to take the children a-walking, 








Eden ofthat secluded spot, when the gay 
song of the early birds awakened her from 
health-breathing slumber, and she arose with 
the dawn light-hearted and happy, to per- 
form her daily duties—trifling they were. 
perhaps, in reality, but rendered important 
and regularly exacted by a mother anxious 
for a daughter's welfare, and ever watchfol 
to direct her youthful footsteps in the way 


for reposing on, where lay a dozen 
of true believers smoking, or sleeping, or in 
the happy half-dozing state. Iwas led up 
to one of these beds to rather a retired corner, 
in consideration of my modesty; and to the 
next bed presently came a dancing dervish, 


} who forthwith began to prepare for the bath. 


When the dancing dervish had taken off 
his yellow sugar-loaf cap, his gown, shawl, 
&c., he was arrayed in two large blue cloths; 
a white one being thrown over his shoulders, 
and another in the shape of a turban plaited 
neatly round his head ; the garments of which 
he divested himself were folded up in anoth- 
er linen, and neatly put by. I beg leave to 
state I was treated in precisely the same 
manner as the dancing dervish. 

The reverend gentleman then put on a 
pair of wooden pattens, which elevated him 
about six inches from the ground—and wal- 
ked down the stairs, and dled across the 
moist marble floor of the hall, and in at a 
little door, by the which also Titmarsh, en- 
tered. ButI had none of the professional 
agility of the dancing dervish; I staggered 
about very ludicrously upon the high wooden 
pattens; and should have been down on my 
nose several times, had not the dragoman 
and the master of the bath sapported me 
down the stairs and across the hall. Dressed 
in three large cotton napkins, with a white 
turban round my head, I thought of Pall 
Mall with a sort of despair. I passed the Jit- 
tle door, it was closed behind me—I was in- 
the dark—I couldn't speak the language—in 


to happen ! 

The dark room was the amoist 
oozing arched den. with a t faintly strea- 
ming from an orifice in the ce — 


Yells of frantic laughter and song came 





A seen of unknown birth, and then horried home to get supper. that brings peace here and happiness in the 
a morn. At the tea-table. Mr. Makedoo said the we sow 
child of b world to come—alas! where stood she 1 
REGS tei te de loci bread was sour. The blame as usual rested /t seemed asifall those early lessons and 
Fwas 4 the lowly cot, on Kitty, who was immediately summoned *W¢et lessons had been — the grave 
ipa ay wr ; to account forit. When she made her ap- of her departed mother. rank weeds 
arme strife forgot, | pearance, she gave a piteous detail of the 2d come op and smothered the young buds 
Saeetas | rands ihe breed ~ ait re ay for bokion ed the — cowtsds ot ASA echoes 
that would rands after t was all ready for baki me © 
. BL Ad edhe re + oo til | that she could not help it. 7 "S mitted to my care. The ways of high life 
72 beneath the warrior’s meil t Her mistress said that was no excnse in a fashion-bound city have blinded my 
Cains ‘eewreer’s eye. | whatever, as che might have hurried home pepntanens eel my child 
ms -Blooked alo “a Dh wore than she did, und then she bread would wed at a ae ne 
er) have been sweet . enobles exalts reo— 
Ae 4 ; __Mx Makeico lacked frowningly at hie wits Y08h7 and love of dress the only aim of her 
2 Repeat from — Yer swe “ Susan to for. existence. 
shone like shining mer, “ Araminta had at least been to| “Tis too late now, Mary,” said 

r barren fields | Wait on herself a little, eee es ents Se che Yess bar fcase ‘00 ‘obo het 
‘eae. down with care; | **#istance in the house, Kitty would not thos departuref; “ 'tis too late to undo the deep 
‘to | be imposed on, as it is, you have absolutely injury I have done my daughter ; If she lives 

But none yielde, 
Qr in ite harvest ‘ | ruined your child; yet, if you would drese she will have plenty of trouble like the rest 


ming and clanging throngh the echoing 2, 


| sensation went off, and I felt a sort of plea- 


| spoke in his unknown nasal jargon, words 


_as nearly as I could calculate, within two 


Svan sreens Pee ! what was going ! 


ches, the doors clapped to with loud rever- 
berations. 


verge of the pitfall, for such, indeed, it pro- 


It was the laughter of the fol-| ved, and scarcely touched the treacherous 


lowers of Mahound, frolicking and taking  sperstructore, éte, the whole giving way, 
0 


their pleasure in the public bath. I could, 
not go into that place; I swore 1 would not; | 
they promised me a private room, and the 
dragoman leftme. My agony at parting from 
that Christian cannot be described. 

When you get into the Sudarium, or hot 
room, your first sensations only occur about 
half a minute afier entrance, when you feel 

i that you are choking. I found myself in 
| that state, seated on a marble slab; the bath 
| man was gone; he had taken away the cot- 
j fon turban and shoulder shawl; I saw! was 
| in a narrow room of marble, with a vaulted 
| roof, and a fountain of warm and cold water; 
' the atmosphere was in a steam, the choking 


sure presently in a soft boiling simmer, 
which, no doubt, potatoes feel when they are 
steaming. You are left in this state for a- 
bout ten minutes; it is warm, certainly, but 
odd and pleasant, and disposes the mind to 
reverie. 

But let any delicate mind in Baker street, 
faney my horrer, when, on looking up out of 
this reverie, I saw a great brown wretch ex- 
tended before me, only half-dressed, standing 
on pattens, and exaggerated by them and the 
steam until he looked like an ogre, grinning 
in the most horrible way, and waving his 
arm, on which was a ho-se-hair glow. He 


which echoed through the arched room; his 
eye seemed astonishingly large and bright, 
his ears stuck out, and his head was all sha- 
ved, except a bristling top-knot, which gave 
it a demoniae fierceness. 

This description, I feel, is growing too 
frightful ; ladies who read it will be going 
into hysteries, or saying, ** Well, upon my 
word, this is the most singular, the most ex- 
traordinary kind of language. Jane, my love, 

ou will not read that odious book” —and so 
1 will be brief. This grinning man belabors 
the patient most violently with the horse- 
brush. When he has completed the horse- 
hair part, and you lie expiring under a squir- 
ting fountain of warm water, and fancy'ng 
all is done, he reappears with a large brass 
basin, containing a quantity of lather, in the 
midst of which is something like old Miss 
Mae Whirter’s flaxen wig that she is so proud 
of, and that we have all laughed at. Just as 
you are going to remonstrate, the thing like 
the wig is dashed into your face and eyes, 
port over with soap and for five minutes 
you are drowned in lather ; you can’t see, the 
suds are frothing over your eyeballs; you 
can’t hear, the soap is whizzing into your 
ears; you can’t gasp for breath, Miss Mac 
Whirter’s wig is down yoor throat with half 
a pail full ‘of suds in an instant—you are all 
soap. Wicked children in former days have 
jeered you, exclaiming, “ How are you off 
for soap?’ You little knew what sapona- 
city was till you entered a ‘Turkish bath. 

When the whole operation is concluded, 
you are led—with what heartfelt joy 1 need 
not say—softly back to the coojing-room, 
having been robed in shawls and turbans as 
before. You are laid gently on the reposing 
bed; somebody brings a narghile, which 
tastes as tobacco must taste in Mahomet’s 
Paradise ; a cool sweet dreamy langour takes 

session of the purified frame; and half an 
our of such delicious laziness is spent over 
the pipe as is unknown in aN where 
vulgar prejudice has most shamefully malig- 
ned indolence, calls it foul names, such as 
the father of all evil, and the like; in fact, 
does not know how to educate idleness as 
these honest Turks do, and the frait which, 
when properly cultivated, it bears. 

The after-bath state is the most delightful 
condition of laziness I ever knew, and | tried 
it wherever we went afterwards on our little 
tour, At Smyrna the whole business was 
much inferior to the method employed in the 
capital. At Cairo, after the soap, you are 
plunged into a sort of stone coffin, full of 
water, which is all bot boiling, This has 
its charms; but I could not relish the Egyp- 
tian shampooing. A hid old blind man 
(but very dexterous in his art) tried to break 
my back-and dislocate my shoulders, but | 
could not see the pleasure of the practice ; 
and another fellow began tickling the soles 
of my feet, but I rewarded him with a kick 
that sent him off the bench. The pure idle- 
ness is the best, but I shall never enjoy such 
in Europe again.—Journey to Cairo, 





A Thrilling Adventure. 


I had never shot a peacock, and the sports- 
man’s lust overcoming both the miser’s greed 
and the prudent man’s caution, I started up 
from the voluptuous rest into which [I had 
fallen, and was deep in the thick mazes of 
an undeniable though not thick forest ere I 
felt convinced that this was the principal 
quarter prohibited by my guide. Ihad twice 
raised the gorgeous bird, and twice fired in 
vain, when, as | was entering a narrow ra- 
vine, over which it had passed, and through 
which ran a little thread of water, my eyes 
became all at once riveted on certain marks 
in the sandy soil, the unmistakeable bugh-ka- 
pun-ja, the traces of a checta’s feet. Know- 
ing that the leopard and panther frequent the 
deepest dells, making their dens in such cool 
retreats as are likely to furnish water as well 
as shade, I resolved on instant return; but 
had not retraced my way forty paces ere a 
grow! in the advance startled me into the cer- 
tainty of near and immediatedanger. Before 
me, in almost the very track I had come, and 
glaring through the aceacia bushes, I saw a 
pair of fiery globes, the eyes of the crouch- 
ing peril, whilst lashing its tail, it gave, in 
truth, “dread note of preparation.” I was, 


springs of it. My manton was loaded, but 
not with ball: to my right was an open space, 
leading toa few scattered ‘aveet, or wood- 
apple trees, between which and me the ground 
seemed to have been recently broken up for 
several yards, for it was here and there cut 
up, divested of turf, the grass lying about, 
while leaves and branches were strewed over 
all. A glance was sufficient to convince me 
that, if attainable, my post of defence would 
be the bole of the nearest, which was also 
the largest tree; but, almost despairing of 
reaching it before the checta made his attack 
instead of turning back I made a sudden leap 
to the right, and in another moment gained 
the desired position, yet not without running 
@ new and unexpected risk; for, in my mo- 
mentary descent upon the intervening space, 
the leaf-strewn soil gave way under 
me, and instantly became aware that th 
it was @ hollow or chasm of some sort. In 
another instant the unsteady footing I had 
was invaded by the pursuing 
enormous and ferocious erea-* 





ture, lighting within a foot of me, at the very 


he was precipitated backwards, still, howev- 
er, clinging with his fore-paws to the mar- 
gin, whence his hot and fetid breath struck 
against my furehead. In my utmost terror [ 
could yet gaze with a strange fascination on 
the grand and awful appearance of the ani- 
mal, itself full of fear as well as rage; its 
eyes, red and ravenous, sent a chill to my 
blood, while from its distended jaws, cover- 
ed with spumy foam, issued the appaling dis- 
cord of its voice. Once it raised itself so 
completely from the chasm into which its 
hinder parts depended, that I was sure it 
would escape, and, with a last effort, I raised 
my fowling piece, levelled it at his eyes, and 
fired. ‘The cheeta, yelling hideously, fell 
into the pit; and breathing a fervent thanks- 
giving fur such an issue to my well-founded 
apprehension, I sank, utterly unable to stand, 
upon the ground.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


eae anna 
BASKNESS CARDS, 


=> 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 


A en assortment of carriages constant- 

ly on hand, made of the best materials and 

in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR, 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. tst mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY.. 


No. F8, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848; 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIB- 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No, 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 























COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inforin the public that he still continues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 


Directions. —F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at Jeast 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He hag 
two machines to weave the half-double cov. 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, LG cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chaifi 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling. — 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uine or ten cuts to the pound. 

Piain and figured table linen, &e. woven, 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
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Agents for the “ Bugle.” 


OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, andI 


Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes, 
ool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bisseff. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wr, 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne, 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard, 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earfe. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville, 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
hear Bg msg 3 i 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poos, 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. ” 
Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Mill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bashnelt. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whie- 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winehester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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